Communicating the Gospel 


‘Future Is Now’ Hits Springfield 


MARCH 1961 


Fourth Anniversary Issue Helps for Three Special Days 


Your Church Can Have a Library 


King James | of England and his 
Bible translators, from a 
filmstrip marking the 350th anniversary 


of this version. See page 8. 
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As churches build their programs toward Easter, they will observe a time 
of spiritual preparation, a part of the Quadrennial Emphases for 1960-64. 
General leadership is by the Council of Bishops, with program details sup- 
plied by the Board of Evangelism. Lent also has a new focal point on its 
fourth Sunday, the One Great Hour of Sharing. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. This program to urge church-going is 
sponsored by the Board of Evangelism. The board offers materials for pub- 
licity and guidance. 


Week of Witnessing in the Quadrennial Emphases. 


One Great Hour of Sharing. Our Methodist offering, coinciding with that 
of other denominations, will support four vital causes. 


World Service Sunday. Members will learn of the work done through 
World Service by studying the program of the Methodist Board of Evange- 
lism. 


Week of Spiritual Enrichment in the Quadrennial Emphases on Personal 
Witness and Evangelism. 


Easter. 


National Christian College Day. All Protestant denominations recognize 
the contributions of their colleges and universities and urge full support 
for them. 


World Service Sunday. Theme of literature for this day is the total cause 
of World Service, working through a dozen agencies of our church. (See 
page 48.) 


Rural Life Sunday. The day pays tribute to the rural church and country 
life—but it is to be observed in town as well as in the country. 


Children’s Day. Though there is flexibility in the date of Children’s Day, 
the first Sunday of National Family Week is recommended. 


National Family Week. 


Aldersgate Sunday; Ministry Sunday; Pentecost. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 








If the sermon is poor, then at least 
the hymns are great. 


There are still 971,243 refugees in 
the Near East, nearly one half of whom 
were born as refugees. 


Approximately 10,000 persons died 
in trafic accidents last year, their 
deaths being attributed to alcohol in 
the blood stream of some driver. 


No communist is ever heard to com- 
plain that he cannot give to work 
overseas because there is “plenty of 
work to do right here at home.” 


In India one dollar will supply vital 
fats for tubercular persons for a period 
of 10 days, and five dollars will buy 
vitamins for a tubercular for one 
month. 


Not all reasons have the same force. 


Some people seem to have a certain 
genius for running into debt. 


Membership in the Methodist 
churches of New Mexico has increased 
134 per cent in 16 years. This is the 
record for all conferences in Method- 
ism. 


It is the business of every church to 
translate convictions into actions. 


God never leads any man into an 
impossible task. 


The Methodist Publishing House 
will this year contribute more than 
$600,000 to the provision of care for 
retired preachers, their widows, and 


their orphans. 


Most of us favor change if we do 
not have to do the changing. 


Any group in our church could raise 
$50. With this amount a Korean 
farmer could purchase seed and fer- 
tilizer to grow a crop that would sup- 
port his entire family. 


Any man who helps another man 
save his self-respect helps him save his 
fortune. 


A man can hardly call himself a 
Christian until he is ready to call an- 
other man his brother. 














Stories of the Month: 


Paths to the Christ 


An Angry 
Teacher Becomes 
a Christian 


by Gerhard T. Johnson 


He was wearing a dhotie (wrap-around 
trousers) and Gandhi cap, which marked 
him as a patriot and follower of tradition. 
The long shirt which hung nearly to his 
knees outside his trousers indicated he 
was a villager—and evidently not too 
poor. His English was hesitant and 
labored, but we could understand him. 

Here in India we are used to beggars 
with all sorts of hard-luck stories and so 
were fairly certain of the sincerity of this 
man even as we looked at him. 

His story was exciting. A few days be- 
fore, he had said good-bye to his wife and 
three children in a village about 400 
miles south of here and boarded the train 
for Poona. His mission was to visit two 
Hindu temples to pray for forgiveness 
and for the healing of some sick relatives. 
He hoped to find inner peace. 

His first stop was Krishna Temple on 
the river near Mahableshwar, where he 
took the ashes from the priest and ear- 
nestly prayed, offering a cocoanut to the 
river. Then he met a Christian man com- 
ing into Poona who told him of the cer- 
tain forgiveness of Christ for the first 
time in his life. This attracted him and 
he never arrived at temple number two, 
but found his way to our door. 


Mr. Johnson and his wife, ordinarily in 
charge of the boys’ hostel work in Gohra, 
India, are currently filling the pastorate 
of the Oldham Methodist Church in Poona. 
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From Tuesday to Friday night he re- 
mained, sleeping in the wing of the 
church at our invitation (though he had 
money), seeking all who could help him. 
We directed him to a Kanarese-speaking 
Christian living nearby, who helped him 
immensely. 

He attended our English prayer serv- 
ice. Afterwards, I asked him if he had 
found the answer to his search, and with 
a glowing face he exclaimed, “I feel—all 
—clean—inside.” He asked for prayer 
and ventured to pray himself, in Kan- 
arese. 

This man says there are no Christians 
in his village. We pray he will be able 
to win his family, though he will no 
doubt face opposition. 


400 Miles 


in 


Search of Peace 


by Charles Ang 


At Mangaw, Burma, we held a testi- 
monial service on a mount at which three 
persons witnessed. Two testified how 
they had become Christians and one how 
and why he had joined the Insein Semi- 
nary School. 

One of these is a Mr. Lim. He was a 
teacher at the Chinese School in Man- 
gaw. Previously he hated the Christians 
very much. He even did not want to 


Mr. Ang is a correspondent in Burma for 
the Malaya Message, Methodist magazine 
in which this story first appeared in 
February, 1960. 


listen to his friends speaking about Chris- 
tianity. And whenever one of his friends 
became a Christian that friend was con- 
sidered by Mr. Lim as his enemy. 

While in the school, if he heard the 
students were talking about Christianity 
or singing Christian songs, Mr. Lim 
would call forth the students and would 
order them not to talk about it anymore. 
If once again they spoke of Christianity 
he would punish them. 

He even told the parents to forbid 
their children to talk about Christianity 
in the school. He oppressed the Chris- 
tians in every possible way whenever op- 
portunity came. 

Dr.’ Tong is dispensing at Mangaw. 
Mr. Lim considered Dr. Tong as an 
enemy. Only when unavoidable circum- 
stances came, like illness, would he con- 
sult the doctor, but not as a friend, 
Although Dr. Tong was a friend of his 
before. 

But God’s power and glory are al- 
mighty. He wanted Mr. Lim to be a 
Christian. A chance came to Dr. Tong to 
visit Mr. Lim. 

Mr. Lim had a very intimate friend 
whom he had not met for a long time. 
This friend knew only Dr. Tong’s place, 
so he came to his house inquiring about 
Mr. Lim. So Dr. Tong had the chance to 
speak to Mr. Lim. 

At first Mr. Lim talked only about his 
friend. Dr. Tong took this chance, visited 
him frequently and gradually began to 
talk about his personal affairs and belief 
in Jesus Christ. 

There hung high up on the wall of 
Mr. Lim’s house a large photo of a great 
Chinese hero, respected by all Chinese 
for his bravery, honesty, and intelligence. 

Dr. Tong asked, “Why should you 
hang the photo of a man saying that you 
don’t believe in any religion?” Mr. Lim 
answered, “I respect him as a great man.” 
Dr. Tong asked, “Why should you re- 
spect him as though you were worship- 
ing him?” 

Mr. Lim realized that what Dr. Tong 
said was true because he was an atheist. 
His heart became soft and the Holy 
Spirit worked in him. Gradually he put 
forth questions and discussed Christianity 
with Dr. Tong. At last he became a 
Christian. 

Mr. Lim is a great student. He was to 
become the principal of another school. 
But because he is a Christian, he was re- 
jected. Having no job, he had to live a 
farmer’s life, selling vegetables at the 
bazaai, working hard to make a living. 

Now God has blessed him. Mr. Lim is 
to be the principal of a Chinese school in 
another village. The board of governors of 
that school is looking forward to having 
a Christian as the principal. 

As a Christian, Mr. Lim has chosen a 
new first name—Paul. 
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The Methodist Story, 
started in March of 
1957, marks its fourth 
birthday with this 
thoughtful appraisal 
of the Church’s use of 
the means of com- 
munication — includ- 
ing magazines like 


ours. 


Our birthday salute to 
communications in- 


cludes articles on that 


greatest communica- 


tor, the Bible (pages 
5-7), church advertis- 
ing (pages 41-2) and 
books (pages 43-4). 
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by Roland E. Wolseley 


Spend a day in a church building 
and you're likely to hear such ques- 
tions and comments as these: 

“The mail in yet? I want to be sure 
to see the new issues of The Method- 
ist Woman and Together.” 

“Here are the proofs for the bulletin; 
maybe we can check them and the 
ones we got this morning for the new 
pamphlet at the same time.” 

“Would you mind calling Mr. Rath 
and telling him that the film on Wes- 
ley has arrived for Sunday’s showing?” 

“Station WORD? Mrs. Marlow, 
please. Oh, Mrs. Marlow, Dr. Lins- 
comb says that he'll be able to take 
part in that panel you called about.” 

And so on through the day, with 
references to church news, religious 
publicity, papers and periodicals of re- 
ligion, radio and television broadcasts 
about the church, and other evidences 
that the church has a close dependence 
upon the communications media. 

Much the same might be realized if 
one wandered around the many offices 
of The Methodist Church and the 
other denominational headquarters at 
475 Riverside Drive in New York city 
and in the interchurch offices in sim- 
ilar centers the nation over. 

There the references are to publish- 
ing study books, writing and editing 
church-school literature, public rela- 
tions work in behalf of religion, and 
the issuing of general volumes on re- 
ligious subjects. 

Remove all these ways by which 
people in the church world communi- 
cate with and influence one another 
and the work of tne churches would be 
set back several centuries. That work 
would not collapse, but it would be 
seriously hampered. What would be 
left by way of communication methods 
would be inadequate for the complex 
world of the 1960s—especially if all 
other institutions had access still to 
print and broadcast. 


Without modern communications, 
the Christian Church would go back 
to the horse and buggy era just at the 
time when most other social institu- 
tions are using these media to their 
utmost. 


Means and Messages 


All the valuable tools of communica- 
tion are available to American Chris- 
tians. 

The problem in the United States 
is not their availability. That difficulty 
exists in many other countries, par- 
ticularly on the continents of Asia and 
Africa. There printing often is costly 
and of poor quality; radio is under 
government control and _ television 
hardly in existence. The secular press 
is uninterested in Christianity because 
often only one or two per cent of the 
population is of that faith. 

In the United States, where we 
have a highly developed communica- 
tions industry, the problem is rather 
one of how to make the best use of 
the media right at hand. 

Is the best use being made of them 
by the church? Not yet, in my view. 

Church periodicals—denominational 
and all other classifications—too often 
are not well enough edited and writ- 
ten. Frequently we find them to be 
starchless and ingrown, perhaps look- 
ing beautiful, but saying little. 

Religious radio and television pro- 
grams are likely to be dogmatic, emo- 
tional, and superficial. They usually 
come at the poorest listening and view- 
ing time. That is the fault of the sta- 
tions, possibly; but what are the 
churches doing about it? 

With occasional exceptions, religious 
films are amateurish and glossed over 
Dr. Wolseley is head of the Magazine De- 
partment in the School of Journalism of 
Syracuse (N.Y.) University. He pioneered 
the Syracuse religious journalism trainin 
program that is unique as a graduate-leve 


course of study to prepare men and women 
as communicators for the church. 
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with piety. They are improving but 
technically still are no match for their 
secular counterparts. 

Showing rapid improvement in re- 
cent years are religious books, now one 
of the largest categories among all 
books published. But a large minority 
of them still consists of badly written 
collections of sentimentality and con- 
formism. 

Religious public relations can be no 
better than the church institution it 
seeks to interpret to the public. To the 
same extent that the church has over- 
looked its obligation to implement the 
ideals of Jesus, the public relations of- 
fices must fail. 

Wise Use Is Essential 

At times press, radio, film and the 
other media are generously used by the 
large church bodies. 

Editors who crowd too much on 
pages; writers of publicity who are 
repetitious; directors of documentaries 
who cram too much history into 11 
minutes of motion picture film: all 
these are typical examples of religious 
communicators who impede clarity 
and understanding. 

The use of the media is ineffective, 
also, when it is confined largely to 
reaching the already convinced: those 
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Robert S. Laubach, lecturer in literary 
journalism at the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism, demonstrates some 
of the techniques for making writing sim- 
ple and interesting to one of his classes. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey F. Fisher, aids Methodist Information’s 
Charlotte O’Neal in preparing his sermon abstract for the press. 


who have no doubts about the validity 
of Christianity. 

Of course it is necessary to make 
the loyal still more loyal and to supply 
information for those within the dedi- 
cated group. But just as important is 
to use the communications tools to 
reach those who are outside the church. 


Reasons for Wrong Use 

Why are the communications tools 
so often not used by the church as 
well as they might be? 

The main reason, as I see it, is that 
effective use takes skills, experience, 
knowledge, judgment, and money that 
all religious bodies do not necessarily 
possess. 

If any given church has no parish 
paper or bulletin, it may be because 
it cannot afford one. Just as likely, 
however, it is that the pastor thinks 
it unimportant or does not know how 
to meet the lack. 

If only about 15 per cent of the 
Protestants of the U.S. subscribe to 
their church magazines (and other re- 
ligious papers) it may be the fault of 
the editors and publishers for not mak- 
ing their publications sufficiently ap- 
pealing, important, and necessary in 
the lives of the religious people. 

But it also may be because the 
church, in its educational program and 
general activity, has not made the read- 
ing and use of church literature im- 
perative and inviting. Or it may be 
religion plays a much less important 
part in the life of the ordinary church- 


going American than we realize. 

It may, as well, be because too many 
insufhciently talented and _ poorly 
trained people are being employed to 
do the church’s communications work. 

The church rarely employs as archi- 
tects persons inexperienced in that 
profession. It generally entrusts only 
to experts the operation and manage- 
ment of its hospitals and colleges. Yet 
in some instances religious magazines 
still are being assigned editors who 
have never before edited. Producers of 
literature for the church often are ex- 
cellent directors of religious education, 
but not professional writers. 

And, for good reasons as well as bad, 
many a denomination or a subdivision 
holds down the audio-visual, the broad- 
casting, the printing, and the public 
relations items in its budget. The good 
reasons are simply lack of money and 
trained personnel to carry out the work. 
The bad reasons are failure to know 
of the importance of communication, 
ignorance about the operations carried 
on in such work, and indifference to 
the technical abilities required. 

The Christian Gospel is too im- 
portant not to be communicated in the 
most effective ways. 

Not to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities provided by printing press, 
electronic journalism, film, and the 
other devices is like insisting that the 
church have a pastor only now and 
then and be open for services when- 
ever some members think it might be 
convenient to assemble. 
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A Church Looks at Itself 


Stimulated by ‘The Future Is Now’ 
films, First Church, Springfield, IIL, 
looked at its motives and goals. Officials 
found that World Service expresses their 
Christian concern for others. 


Springfield’s First Church took time 
out Monday night, Jan. 9, to take a 
penetrating look at itself. 

It was an inventory—not of choir 
robes, tables, chairs and the like that 
comprise that central Illinois church’s 
physical holdings. It dealt with its con- 
cern for others through World Service. 

The session was triggered by use of 
the film and filmstrip package, The Fu- 
ture Is Now (see pages 11-18, THe 
Metnopist Story, December, 1960). 

The Rev. Clifford C. Brown, super- 
intendent of Springfield District, Cen- 
tral Illinois Conference, sparked the 
event as a pilot showing for his district. 

The audio-visuals were produced for 
the Central Promotional Office by the 
Television, Radio and Film Commission. 
The set consists of six color, sound film- 
strips of 12 minutes each, plus a 20- 
minute, 16 mm motion picture. Each 
of the five mandatory commissions has 
a filmstrip designed as a stimulus in 
World Service cultivation. 

As a prelude to The Future Is Now, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Albrecht, minister, 
called the commission chairmen together 
and projected the full array in order to 
familiarize them with the whole program. 

Now the stage was set for the packet’s 
demonstration, which was preliminary to 
a quarterly conference. 

Each commission met in_ separate 
rooms at 7 p.m. The commission on 
missions saw The System and Sam Smith; 
the one on Christian social concerns saw 
Cut of Truth; evangelism saw Lost in the 
Crowd; education saw Twins in Time, 
and Send Me, I'll Go was seen by the 
stewardship and finance group. 

The sixth filmstrip, Trip to a Green 
Planet, is scheduled for a later showing 
to children while parents view the film, 
World Behind the Headlines, or a feature 
of a family night. 

In the commission meetings the chair- 
men, armed with informative brochures 
included in the packet (World Service 
Agencies of The Methodist Church and 
Here Are the Answers) answered ques- 
tions on the obligation of their individual 
commissions to World Service. 
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Some of the leaders had taken ad- 
vantage of the resource materials listed 
in the Leader's Guide which accom- 
panies each set. Most talk came from 
questions at the end of the filmstrip. 

The hour’s showing and discussion 
period proved too short in most cases. 
Chairmen reported they had to stop be- 
fore questions had been fully answered. 

Promptly at 8 p.m., the church’s quar- 
terly conference convened with Mr. 
Brown presiding. After prayer, he ex- 
plained the job The Future Is Now is 
set up to do. 

He emphasized that neither the film- 
strips nor the film which they were about 
to see, held all the answers nor contained 
all the information about World Service. 
He said they had been developed to 
arouse the membership of commissions 
to a new awareness of World Service 
and appreciation of how vital it is. 

The 16 mm black-and-white motion 
picture, World Behind the Headlines, 
was then viewed by 82 persons. 

At its completion the district superin- 
tendent called the commission chairmen 
to the front of the room to serve as 
panelists, moderated by Dr. Albrecht. 

Referring to the principal character in 
the film, he asked the panel: “Have you 
ever known anyone as frustrated as 
Randall is?” 

Most had. And thought there were 


more frustrated people around today than 
ever before in history. 

Another question: “When Randall 
tried to withdraw from the world, the 
minister told him that the Church is not 
a refuge. Was he right?” 

“No!” Almost to the person this was 
the immediate consensus. Then in the 
progress of the discussion, it developed 
through one panelist that: 

“In a sense the church is a refuge. One 
finds oneself in losing himself in doing 
for others. It is a refuge of definite ac- 
tion.” 

Now it was time to let the audience 
participate. The question: “Is the Church 
meeting all the problems of today?” 

The consensus: a modified “Yes.” 

One board member offered: “It (the 
Church) covers the field pretty well. It 
is a good medium for working out the 
solutions of today’s social problems.” 

Nine o'clock came all too quickly— 
in the midst of a lively discussion on 
the reliance folks place on the machinery 
of the total Church to do the World 
Service job. 

The chairman of the commission on 
stewardship and finance submitted that 
“Our big job is to get the money so that 
other people can do the job. It is only 
through this organization, or machinery, 
that the total job can be accomplished.” 

Regretfully the superintendent called 
the discussion to a halt, repeating an 
earlier expression of the missions chair- 
man: “We’ve only scratched the surface.” 

After the meeting one of the church 
officials said he thought the packet “had 
a lot of punch and surely hit home.” 

“T think it will change the ‘social 
club’ outlook so many members have. 
It’s challenging.” 

Springfield’s First Church looked at 
itself and now knows itself better. “And 
with this knowledge we'll be better 


equipped to move forward in our World ° 


Service program,” predicts its pastor. 
prog P P 


Springfield’s ‘Future Is Now’ panel in action. Pastor Albrecht is in the center. 
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Two anniversaries highlight the eternal constancy of the 
Bible and its message: 


1961—350th anniversary of the King 


James Version 


1962—10th anniversary of the Revised 
Standard Version 


But through the years it requires dedicated persons to 
translate the Bible into new languages, distribute it, and 
encourage men to read it. Here is the story of how we do 
this through the American Bible Society. 


The Bible speaks for itself. 

This is a fact that has come across 
the centuries, from the very first time 
the Word of God was written and dis- 
tributed on papyrus, to the present day, 
when it is printed and distributed in 
every conceivable twentieth-century 
format—from small pocket Scripture 
Portions to pulpit Bibles, from illus- 
trated rotogravure magazines to Braille 
volumes and “Talking Book” records. 

The Bible has been its own witness 
through the years as millions of peo- 
ple have read, heard, and been trans- 
formed by its message of life. 

The Bible, however, cannot speak 
for itself unless there arises in each 
generation spokesmen for the Word of 
God who make it available for people 
in every walk of life. One hundred 
and forty-four years ago representative 
churchmen from 18 states founded the 
American Bible Society and spoke to 
their generation with these words 
which might have been written today: 

“Every person of observation has re- 
marked that the times are pregnant 
with great events. The political world 
has undergone changes stupendous, 
unexpected, and calculated to inspire 
thoughtful men with the most boding 
anticipations. That there are in reserve, 
occurrences of deep, of lasting, and 
of general interest, appears to be the 
common sentiment. 

“Such a sentiment has not been ex- 
cited without a cause, and does not 
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exist without an object. The cause is 
to be sought in that Providence which 
adapts, with wonderful exactitude, 
means to ends; and the object is too 
plain to be mistaken by those who 
carry a sense of religion into their spec- 
ulations upon the present and the fu- 
ture condition of our afflicted race. 

“An excitement, as extraordinary as 
it is powerful, has roused the nations 
to the importance of spreading the 
knowledge of the one living and true 
God, as revealed in his Son, the Media- 
tor between God and men, Christ 
Jesus.” 

The Methodist Church was repre- 
sented among these spokesmen and 
four years later the General Confer- 
ence of ‘1820 designated the American 
Bible Society as its official agency for 
the translation, publication and distri- 
bution of the Scriptures to the world. 
Ever since that time it has been one of 
the strongest supporting church com- 
munions of the Bible Society in pro- 
gram, personnel, and gifts. 

At the present time the president of 
the American Bible Society, Dr. Daniel 
Burke, is a distinguished Methodist 
layman, as is Charles C. Parlin, a 
vice-president, and the following mem- 
bers of its Board of Managers: Robert 
R. Diefendorf, W. Albert Stanbury, Jr., 
Coleman Burke, Channing H. Tobias, 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell, Floyd 
Shacklock, Prof. Howard Clark Kee, 
Bishop James K. Mathews, C. L. Hsia, 


Charles T. Lee and Faulkner Lewis. 

On the staff of the society The 
Methodist Church is represented by 
Executive Secretaries Laton E. Holm- 
gren and Arthur P. Whitney, and Con- 
sultant Eric M. North, for many years 
a general secretary of the Society. 

Also Methodists are Regional Dis- 
tribution Secretaries Richard E. West, 
T. Newton Wise, and James A. Smith; 
Overseas Secretaries Ivan H. Noth- 
durft of Argentina, Reginald H. 
Wheatley, Canal Zone; Gilda Sanchez, 
Puerto Rico; William A. Brown, Libe- 
ria, and the fraternal secretary to the 
Japan Bible Society, John H. Mc- 
Combe. The general secretary of the 
Korean Bible Society, the Rev. Im 
Young Bin, is also a Methodist. 


World-Circling Fellowship 


Methodist spokesmen for the Bible 
are not confined to the Bible Society 
staff. Across the nation and around 
the world, Methodist churches and 
members have shared in a world-cir- 
cling Bible fellowship to express itself 
in the personal experiences of individ- 
ual Christians and churches. 

Dateline: Los Angeles, Calif.—A 
bishop speaks: “George Bernard Shaw 
once said that he could not remember 
ever learning to read and so concluded 
that he was born literate. I cannot 
claim that much, but I began reading 
at a tender age and have been reading 
for more than 40 years. Yet I cannot 
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American Bible Society 
Methodist Sunday school children present a 


set of Korean Braille Scriptures to Secretary 
Young Bin Im, the lady in the foreground. 


think of a book that I would label 
The Book for Everyone, save one. 
That, of course, is the Bible. Every- 
thing else is dated, parochial or special- 
ized. But the Bible knows no limita- 
tions.” 

This is the opening statement by 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy in a brochure 
prepared especially for ministers and 
church leaders and used last December 
on Universal Bible Sunday. 

Dateline: Seoul, Korea—Methodist 
Sunday-school children present a set 
of Korean Braille Scriptures to Secre- 
tary Im. The children bought the 
Braille volumes with money saved as a 
Christmas gift. The set was given to 
a needy blind institution. 

Dateline: Chattanooga, Tenn.—As 
part of the “One Great Quarter Hour 
of Reading the Best Sermon on Earth,” 
the Chattanooga Free Press printed the 
entire Sermon on the Mount. Spon- 
sored by the Methodist churches of the 
city, it was one phase of the program of 
the Ministerial Association in recogni- 
tion of Universal Bible Week. 

Dateline: Karachi, Pakistan—Just 
outside the Methodist Compound at 74 
Garden Road, Karachi, is an enclosed 


Earl Staats, left, and the 
Rev. T. Newton Wise 
present a New Testament 
to Truck Driver A. E. 
Davis in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Staats represented the 
Highways and Hedges 
General Mission, Inc., of 
East Point, Ga., an organ- 
ization for evangelism 
work among truckers. Mr. 
Wise is a Methodist min- 
ister and regional secre- 
tary of the American Bible 
Society in Atlanta. 


glass case on the top of a pedestal, and 
under the glass is a large Urdu Bible. 
It is lighted at night so that all who 
pass by may read if they want to. 

Around the glass-enclosed Bible 
there are usually one or more persons. 
They are all intent on reading. Some- 
times it is a solitary person; at other 
times groups of people are busy read- 
ing. Occasionally one person reads 
aloud to a number of eager listeners. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Maring, 
Methodist missionaries in Karachi, 
often receive visitors, sometimes letters 
and at times even telephone calls say- 
ing: “Turn the page, please.” This is 
evidence of the intense interest the 
people have in the Scriptures in their 
own language. 

Many a convert testifies, “I first be- 
came interested in Christianity by read- 
ing that open Bible.” On a few occa- 
sions the glass has been broken and the 
Bible stolen. Repairs are always made 
promptly and the Bible is replaced. 


In the U.S. Too 
Dateline: Denver, Colo.—The Rev. 


Renus Olson, a retired Methodist min- 
ister, was persuaded by his son, who 
works for a large uranium-mining 
company, to come out of retirement to 
meet the spiritual needs of the miners. 

Some of the mines are indeed re- 
mote, as far as 150 miles from sizeable 
towns. Mr. Olson accompanies the 
“food runs,” takes along Scriptures, 
conducts services, and outlines reading 
and study programs for these usually 
young men. 

Dateline: Golfito, Costa Rica—The 
Rev. Marian F. Woods, Methodist mis- 
sionary in Golfito, the heart of banana- 
land, is an active evangelist and dis- 
tributor of Scriptures. 

Writing about a trip to the pre- 
dominantly Indian town of El Maiz 
across the coastal mountain range that 
required seven hours on foot to reach, 


Mr. Wood says, “I sent a Bible back to 


one of the converts. This contact is 
putting us in a better position to do 
something significant for the Indians of 
the area.” 

Dateline: San Diego, Calif.—The 
Rev. Thomas Roy Pendell chose Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday to submit a written 
Bible test to his congregation. The 
questions were of a kind that any older 
Sunday-school pupil or anyone with a 
general knowledge of the Bible could 
be expected to answer correctly. 

Most of the questions took the form 
of easy terms that could be identified 
in a word or at most a simple sentence. 
Mr. Pendell felt a 90 per cent score 
ought to have been universal. 

The results were staggering. The 
median score of approximately 300 
adult church members was only 30 per 
cent. Twelve per cent could be said to 
have a good, and five per cent an excel- 
lent knowledge of the Bible. But 83 per 
cent are essentially ignorant of Biblical 
history or at best are only sketchily ac- 
quainted with it. 

His conclusion was “it seems that 
biblical ignorance is the rule among 
the members of one particular congre- 
gation. If other Protestant congrega- 
tions are like ours, Christian educa- 
tion still has a long way to go.” 
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Bible Materials 


These materials are available from the 
American Bible Society, 440 Park Ave. 
S., New York 16, N.Y. Payment must 
accompany order. 

Now in More than 1,100 Tongues (G- 

650). Free. 

Teaching Posters of the Bible Around 
the World (G-592). $1.25 a set. 

How to Read the Bible (G-627). 10¢. 

Daily Bible Reading for 1961 (U-139). 
2¢, 100 for 60¢. 

The Bible in the Home (U-104). 2¢, 

100 for $1. 

Where to Look in the Bible (U-4). 1¢, 

100 for 50¢. 

For Young People, Too . . . A Book to 
Be Read (U-144). 2¢, 100 for $1. 
Forty Favorite Chapters in Your Bible 

(U-106). 1¢, 100 for 50¢. 

Stories of the Bible (U-113). 2¢, 100 
for $1. 

Men and Women of the Bible (U-109). 
1¢, 100 for 50¢. 

My Reading Record (U-19). 2¢, 100 
for $1. 

Songs, Prayers, and Benedictions of the 

Bible (SS-22). 1¢. 

Picture Map: The Bible in Many Lands 

(G-559). $1. ‘ 
A Ready Reference History of the Eng- 

lish Bible (U-13). 25¢. 
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Ps Filmstrips 
__ About Our Bible 


For the Bible anniversary year, the American Bible 
Society has released a new four-part color filmstrip 
set on the history of the English Bible. Its title: 
How Our Bible Came to Us. Pictures below are 


from the series. 


Scripture within Scripture. Acts tells 
how Philip converted an Ethiopian 
who was reading the book of Isaiah. 


With many manuscripts by many 
writers available, early Christians 
had to choose the ones making most 
faithful witness. 


Making manuscript copies was slow 
work. The “‘scriptorium’’ speeded it 
up. One read and scribes wrote his 
words. 


An early English translation was by 
the Venerable Bede. In the eighth 
century he translated from Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. 


In Germany. Luther’s translation of 
Scripture into the language of the 
people was a vital part of the Refor- 
mation. 


The English king forbade printing 
Bibles in English. Tyndale’s New 
Testament was printed in Germany 
and smuggled into England. 


In 16th-century England copies of 
the Great Bible were chained in 
churches for safekeeping. 


Front cover pictures the 
milestone of 1611, the 
King James Version. 


In the language of modern America, 
and using newly discovered manu- 
scripts, scholars completed the Re- 
vised Standard Version in 1952. 


Just Released 


How Our Bible Came to Us. History of the English Bible. Our Most Precious Heritage. 
Four-part color filmstrip. With- Set of 16 full-color teaching 16-page booklet with color 
out record, $12. With 33 1¢3 posters, using art from film- reproductions of same pictures 


‘ 


rpm record, script and teachers 


guide, $15. $1.25 a set. 


strips. With teachers’ guide, used in posters, with concise 


text. 20¢; 10 or more, 15¢ 
each. 


Previously Released 


Our Bible—How It Came to $22.50. (Parts 1 and 2 rented Order all of these materials 
Us. Three-part 16 mm bliack- sp rerety. $8 each; part 3, from the American Bible So- 


and-white sound motion pic- 
ture. 84 minutes. Rental: 


ciety, 440 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16, N.Y. 
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National Family Week comes May 7-14. It is time 
now for planning. 

Planning for National Family Week is the responsi- 
bility of the committee on family life, a subcommittee 
of the commission on education. In the small church, 
one member of the commission would be assigned to 
family life and it would be his responsibility to bring 
suggestions to the commission. 

When the committee meets, members might discuss 
the following questions: 

. What do we want to happen to families during this 

week? 

. How many families of young children are in our 
church? 

. Is there a special need for help on the part of 
parents of adolescents? 

. What activities would most strengthen family life 
in our church. 

. What will be our schedule for Family Week? 

. What resources are needed? Who will order them? 

. Who will be in charge of publicity? 

. Can we send The Christian Home to every family 
with children in the church school? If not, how 
can we present The Christian Home to the parents 
in our church? 

. Should we use a play for family night or for parents’ 
group discussion? If so, who will direct it? 

. How shall we observe Children’s Day in the church 
school? 

. What aspect of family life would we like to have 
our minister emphasize in his preaching on May 
7 and 14? 


Posters. You can get a large, two-color poster (17 x 22) 
from the Service Department. 10¢; three for 25¢.* 
New Pamphlet on Theme. “The Family’s Ministry in 
God’s World,” a new six-page folder on stewardship 
in the home written especially for this week may be 
ordered. 100 for $1; 12 for 20¢.* 

Pages of Power. A booklet of eight daily devotional 
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National &. 
Family 
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May 7-14 


services for use in the home during Family Week. 
Published annually by the National Council of 
Churches. Order from Office of Promotion and Dis- 
tribution, Box 340, Manhattanville Station, New 
York 27, N.Y. 10¢; 100 for $7.50. 

Our Family Stewardship. A card to be signed by the 
family, declaring its intention to live the Christian 
life, support the church with its time, and give a 
proportionate amount of its income regularly for 
Christian work. 100 for $1; dozen for 20¢.* 

Children’s Day Program, “The Earth Is the Lord's.” 
15¢; two for 25¢; 10 for $1.* 


* Order from Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 


Sunday, May 7. Children’s Day. 
Morning. Program in the church or church school. 
Noon. Picnic on the grounds for small churches. 
Afternoon. Parents’ meetings. 
Evening. Sunday Evening Fellowship. 
Sermon or talk on family problems. 
Monday, May 8. 
Stay-at-Home Night. Suggestions for activity prepared 
by the Committee on Family Life. 
Tuesday, May 9. 
Parent-Teacher Meetings by departments or classes. 
Wednesday, May 10. 
Church Family Night. 
Fellowship, study and worship. 
See suggestions for the “All together period” in Source- 
book for the Sunday Evening Fellowship. 
Thursday, May 11. 
Interdenominational Conference on Family Life. 
Friday, May 12. 
A family cook-out or a week-end family camp. 
Groups of church families might go together. 
Saturday, May 13. 
Family Work Day. 
Sunday, May 14, Mother's Day. 
Family attends church together. 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. 








Ministry 
Sunday 


A new day in the Methodist Calen- 
dar! 

Ministry Sunday is intended to in- 
terpert to Methodists the significance 
of the ministry. This new accent for 
Aldersgate Sunday, long associated 
with the heartwarming experience of 
John Wesley, will help Methodists 
see the ministry in theological and his- 
torical perspective. 

By action of General Conference, 


One Great Hour 
of Sharing 


It's new. It's 
vital. 

It's the One 
Great Hour of 
Sharing. Mar. 12. 

In 1961 for the 
first time The 
Methodist Church 
falls in step with 32 other Protestant 
denominations to share as an act of 
Lenten devotion. Make sure that mem- 
bers of your church have this oppor- 
tunity. 























‘For the 
Poor’ 


It is traditional to receive an offer- 
ing “for the poor” in connection with a 
Communion service. 

The tradition is an ancient one, in 
full harmony with the idea of the com- 
mon meal and the celebration of the 
Lord’s sacrifice. 

From one generation to another the 
“poor” have come and gone. Some- 
times they have been fellow members 
of the church, poor because they were 
out of work as a result of their faith. 
At other times they have been the poor 
of the community. 

In modern America few of us have 
sacrificed jobs for our beliefs. Truly 
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the Sunday of or preceding May 24 
(Aldersgate Sunday) is to feature a 
presentation of the call and task of the 
minister and his role in the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Sunday, May 21, 1961, 
thus becomes an outstanding day in 
the life of Methodism. 

When the layman thinks of the min- 
istry he may ask: “What does it mean 
to be a clergyman?” “What is the call 
to preach?” “What are the duties of 
the minister?” 

The Methodist Church is endeavor- 
ing to bring to the layman an adequate 
image of the minister: his work, his 


The offering is interdenominational 
in that most Protestant churches re- 
ceive a “sharing” offering on this day 
(the fourth Sunday of Lent). It is 
Methodist in that gifts made in our 
churches will go through Methodist 
channels to work designated by our 
own General Conference. 

These are the purposes for which 
the Methodist One Great Hour offer- 
ing will be devoted: 

Ministry to Servicemen Overseas: 
first $30,000. 

Emergency Projects in National Mis- 
sions: next $75,000. 

Crusade Scholarships: half the re- 


mainder. 


some churches have unemployed with- 
in their membership or in their com- 
munities. There are some poor persons 
who may justly receive a share of this 
Communion offering. 

Yet for many parishes, economic 
progress and the ministries of state wel- 
fare agencies diminish the local claims 
upon this offering for the poor. 

But the poor are not gone from the 
face of the earth. As, locally, the needs 
of the poor have become less, the 
shrinking of our globe has brought 
the poor of the world to our doorsteps. 

Realizing this, our General Confer- 
ence has opened the way for the tradi- 
tional offering for the poor to be 
shared beyond the parish limits— 
around the world. 

The Communion offering—all or a 


motivation for entering the ministry, 
his call to preach, his preparation, his 
role in the denomination and in the 
total church. Ministry Sunday is in- 
tended to give such a presentation. 

It is hoped that each minister will 
take a personal inventory of his own 
ministry and present the claims of 
Christian service to his congregation. 

The promotion of Ministry Sunday 
is being co-ordinated through the 
Office of Ministerial Recruitment in 
the Board of Education. Watch for pro- 
gram suggestions in THe MeEtTHopist 
Story next month. 


Relief Work, Through the Method- 
ist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief: the other half of the remainder. 
The estimated total need for the 

1961 offering is $1,000,000. 

For details of the service to be 
rendered through these projects, see 
articles in THe Mernopist Story: 
pages 21-22 in the January issue and 
pages 5-10 in the February issue. 

To spread the story in your church, 
distribute the leaflet, One Great Hour 
of Sharing, and the picture sheet, Pic- 
tures Tell the Story. Both are available 
free from the Central Promotional Of- 


fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


part of any Communion offering—may 
be contributed to the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service. When it is 
given in this way, half of the money 
goes for overseas relief and half for 
work with our servicemen in the US. 
and abroad. 

The Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service allocations are: half to the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief; one-fourth to the Commission on 
Chaplains; and one-fourth to the Com- 
mission on Camp Activities. 

Communion offerings for the Fel- 
lowship of Suffering and _ Service 
should be so designated and remitted 
through your conference treasurer. 

Authorization for this use of Com- 
munion offerings is shown in § 763 of 
the new Discipline. 
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Calling All Men! 


Right now is the time to be 


getting ready for the 
National Conference of Methodist Men 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., July 14-16 


by Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
The men of The Methodist Church 


are being called to the university town 
of Lafayette, Ind., come next July 14, 
to their National Conference. 

This will be the third such convo- 
cation since reunification of three 
branches of the denomination 22 years 
ago. The last one was held on the 
Purdue University campus in 1957. 

The trek to Purdue in 1961 has al- 
ready begun. Quartets are tuning up, 
travel pools are being organized, and 
colorful delegation insignia are being 
designed. Big plans are in the making 
for the week end of July 14-16. 


Why They Will Come 


The men will be going to Purdue 
seeking to become better laymen in 
the Church. Theme of the entire week 
end will be “Man’s Power with God's 
Power Builds the Church.” 

One of the purposes of the convo- 
cation is to give laymen an enlarged 
concept of the Church and what it 
means to be a member in the 20th 
century. 

Mr. Cryer is on the staff of the Board of 


Lay Activities as editor of The Methodist 
Layman. 


Will you be in the 
picture this year? This 
is one of the annual 
conference delegations 
to the men’s convoca- 
tion at Purdue four 
years ago. It’s the 
Minnesota crowd. 


Through discussion groups, directed 
by skilled lay leaders, another purpose 
is to train laymen in responsibilities 
that need to be assumed by the laity 
in local churches. Topics will be re- 
lated to the theme of the 1960-64 Quad- 
rennial Emphases, “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord.” 

The conference program will en- 
courage the men to do some creative 
thinking about the Church: where it 
should be going . . . how The Meth- 
odist Church can carry out its func- 
tions . . . what men can do as individ- 
uals and through teamwork with the 
minister in the Church how 
Methodism is related to the Church 
Universal. 

A final purpose will be to help lay- 
men find a renewed spiritual depth to 
life. Men will be coming from the 
far corners of the nation, sharing life 
experiences, telling each other about 
plans and methods of lay work in the 
Church, and seeking a renewal of their 


faith. 


The Conference Theme 


General sessions of the convocation 
will treat the main theme, “Manpower 


with God’s Power Builds the Church.” 
It will be broken down for considera- 
tion from three angles. 

The first evening session on Friday, 
July 14, will be devoted to a dramatic 
presentation of what constitutes the 
Church. The dramatization will be 
led by Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, of Los 
Angeles, Calif. It is being written 
and produced by “Chug” Currier of 
Wilmette, Ill., who produced drama- 
tizations for the past two conferences. 

On the second night’s program, J. 
Clinton Hawkins, industrialist of St. 
Louis, Mo., will consider the use of 
man’s power in building the Church. 

At Sunday morning worship on July 
16, Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San 
Francisco will climax the meeting in 
a service devoted to releasing God's 
power through men. 

An afternoon session will dramatize 
program building in the local church. 


Busiest among the many men involved in 
preparations for the National Conference 
of Methodist Men are these two, snapped 
at a planning committee session. They are 
Don |. Calame (above) of the Board of 
Lay Activities staff and Lloyd M. Bertholf, 
committee chairman (below). 


Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 








With the Rev. Charles R. Goff preach- 
ing and the voices of men of the con- 
ference singing, an actual production 
of the Methodist Men’s Hour will be 
recorded for broadcast. 

The three bishops who are members 
of the Board of Lay Activities will cele- 
brate Holy Communion at an early 
morning service on Sunday. They are 
Bishop Eugene Slater of Topeka, Kan., 
Bishop M. Lafayette Harris of Atlanta, 


Ga., and Bishop W. Vernon Middle- 
ton of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Quartet competition has been going 
on across the church. Every local 
Methodist Men’s club has been urged 
to organize a singing group of four. 
They are competing in their districts, 
and winners are moving up for com- 
petition at the annual conference level. 
Each annual conference is working 
out its own plans. 


What the Men Will Study 


Members of the Third National Methodist Men Conference will have a 
wide choice of topics when they select the discussion group in which they 
will take part. Each man will choose two of the 46 topics listed. 


. Training Session for Chairmen. 

. Making Your Budget Supplement Your 
Program. 

. The Duties of the Secretary of Steward- 
ship. 

. Recruiting Persons for Volunteer Serv- 
ice. 

. How to Conduct an Every-Member 
Visitation. 

. More Tithers for Your Church. 

. Let’s Forget About Money. 

. Calling for Commitments. 

. Program Building in the Local Church. 


. Helping People Make Out a Christian 
Will. 


. Reaching the Latent Manpower of the 
Church. 


12. Mr. President—Your Job. 
. Projects and Ongoing Activities for 
Methodist Men. 
. Purposeful Planning for Methodist Men. 
. Leading Men in Singing. 
. Promoting Membership and Attendance. 


. Recreational and Fellowship Activities 
for Methodist Men. 


8. Organizing New Clubs of Methodist 
Men. 


. An Extra Ministry—The Methodist 
Men’s Hour. 


. My Job as Official Board Chairman. 


. The Annual Planning Conference of the 
Official Board. 


. Opportunities for Official Board Com- 
mittees. 
. Record Keeping in the Local Church. 


. My Job as a Commission Member: a. 
Education, b. Evangelism, c. Missions, 


d. Stewardship and Finance, e. Christian 
Social Concerns. 


25. My Job as Church Lay Leader. 

26. My Job as Associate District Lay Leader. 

27. My Job as District Lay Leader. 

28. Organizing a District Program of Lay 
Speaking. 
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. Building an Effective Talk. 

. Making Myself Heard and Understood. 
. Leading a Discussion. 

. How to Lead Congregations in Worship. 


L. : i i rt . 
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. Facing the Alcohol and Narcotics Prob- 
lems. 


34. bi Christian and Responsible Citizen- 
ship. 


35. Antidotes for Delinquency. 
36. Meeting Christ’s Challenge as Brothers. 


37. Human Dignity in Labor-Management 
Relations. 


38. Rights Versus Morals in Entertainment. 
39. Serving Christ in My Vocation. 
40. Peace and World Order in the Inter- 
national Community. 
Basic Beliefs 
. Basic Christian Concepts in Action. 
. Basic Protestant Concepts in Action. 


and Practices 


. Distinctive Methodist Beliefs in Action. 


The Church and the Place of the 
Layman 
44. What Is the Church? 


45. What Should the Methodist Layman 
Expect from His Church? 


46. What Should the Church Expect from 
the Layman? 


Winners to Form Chorus 


The winning quartet in each episco- 
pal area will represent its area at Pur- 
due. These 30-odd quartets will then 
form the male chorus at the Third 
National Conference of Methodist 
Men. New talent for church choirs 
may be uncovered in this process. 

Purdue University, centrally located 
in the United States, is a good place 
for such a conference. The air-condi- 
tioned auditorium will seat 6,000. 

Plans are being made to accommo- 
date 5,000 for meals and housing on 
campus. And there are housing arrange- 
ments nearby for the overflow and 
for men who want to bring their wives. 
However, arrangements for food and 
housing must be made by these men 
themselves. 

For many months the planning com- 
mittee of laymen has been at work on 
the conference program, housing, eat- 
ing, arrangements, and publicity. They 
have been letting men across the 
church know in a big way about this 
significant quadrennial meeting. Gen- 
eral chairman of the planning commit- 
tee is Dr. Lloyd Bertholf, president 
of Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, III. 

Program chairman is Dr. J. P. Staf- 
ford of Cary, Miss. 

Hubert Orton, lay leader of the 
Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence, Hollywood, Calif., is chairman 
of publicity. General arrangements 
chairman is Russell Rayburn, lay 
leader of the Northwest Indiana con- 
ference, where Purdue University is 
located. 


Can Register Now 

Registration has been going on for 
weeks. The registration fee, which 
covers the cost of lodging and meals is 
$25 before May 1. After May 1 it 
will be $27.50. 

For those who stay off-campus and 
provide their own lodging and meals, 
registration is $10. 

The check-in time for the confer- 
ence is | p.m. Friday, July 14 at the 
Purdue Memorial Union. There will 
be an orientation session at 3 p.m. The 
closing service will begin at 10:45 on 
Sunday morning, July 16. 

The bishops of The Methodist 
Church have called the men of Meth- 
odism to participate in this conference. 
The General Board of Lay Activities 


invites you to come. 
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On this day church members 


will pay tribute to 


the rural church and look at the . 


problems of rural life 


from a Christian viewpoint. 


by Glenn F. Sanford 


All over the world, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter is being observed by 
churches of all faiths, both urban and 
rural, as Rural Life Sunday. 

Rural Life Sunday has its origins 
in the deep roots of Rogation days. 
This observance has a long _ history 
reaching back even before the advent 
of Christianity. From early in the 
Christian era, Rogation Day has been 
observed on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter. Rural Life Sunday has been set 
apart for emphasizing the special mean- 
ing Christianity has for rural people. 

This celebration had its beginning 
at a time when most people were tillers 
of the soil. Society was very simple in 
structure and the markers dividing 
rural and urban life were very clear 
and distinct. In those early days it was 
natural that they should ask God's 
blessing upon the seed, the soil, and 
the sower. 
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Governor Buford Ellington of Tennessee (seated) signed a procla- 


mation in 1960 urging Tennesseeans to observe Rural Life Sun- 
day. Others |. to r. are Dr. John Lewis Powell, American Baptist 


Theological Seminary: the Rev. Tom Baker, Tennessee Council of 
Churches; the Rev. Gene Holdredge, Scarritt College; and the Rev. 
W. C. Link, pastor of the governor’s church, Glendale Methodist. 


In the years that followed, rural life 
has changed, just as life in all realms 
has changed. In order to continue to 
make Rural Life Sunday meaningful 
and helpful to all, its emphases will 
have to change. The observance must 
take into account the vast complexity 
of rural life today and the great masses 
of people who live in our cities, far 
removed from the sources of life. 

In order to conserve and keep alive 
these basic and eternal values in rural 
life, the Church must broaden its em- 
phases and continue in a more deter- 
mined way than ever to bring its values 
not only to farmers but to rural non- 
farm, village, town, and great metro- 
politan areas. 


The Need for Rural Life Sunday 


The 1960 census shows a distinct 
increase in the number of people liv- 
ing in rural America. However, the 


Begin Your Plans Now 


1. Rural Life Sunday should be 
the theme for the regular church 
service on Sunday morning, May 7. 
2. Rural Life Sunday should be 
made a vital emphasis of the teach- 
ing in each class in the church 
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number of farmers has decreased and 
may continue to decrease for a few 
more years. 

Because of this large rural non-farm 
and urban population, the message of 
Rural Life Sunday has become increas- 
ingly important. The people of Ameri- 
ca must be reminded again and again 
of the divine source of their food, fiber 
and fuel, lest we forget that this is 
God’s good earth. 

We must all know that this is God’s 
world and that it is a great and good 
place in which to live. We must also 
remember that the basic industry and 
permanent wealth of any nation are 
determined by its agriculture and nat- 
ura! resources. It should be the desire 
and duty of every Christian to see that 
these basic resources are conserved and 
enriched for the generations which are 
to follow. 


A Growing Concern 
Rural Life Sunday has been sanc- 


tioned by the 34 denominations form- 
ing the National Council of Churches. 
A common Order of Service for Rural 
Life Sunday is published by the Na- 
tional Council and used by the various 
denominations on the fifth Sunday 
after Easter. 

The Roman Catholic Church, and 
many other denominations not mem- 
bers of the National Council of 
Churches observe Rural Life Sunday 
on this same day. In, Europe it has 
become a day of great emphasis. The 
Dr. Sanford is director of town and coun- 


try work in the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. 
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Worship in a rural church from rural church film, None Goes His Way Alone. The 30- 
minute film is available on a rental basis from the Cokesbury Store serving your territory; 


$9 for color, or $6, black-and-white. 


Methodist General Conference of 1952 
felt that Rural Life Sunday was of 
such importance that it fixed the date 
as one of the official special days of The 
Methodist Church. 


Observing Rural Life Sunday 


Rural Life Sunday offers to rural and 
urban people one of the best oppor- 
tunities for lifting up the true, broad 
meaning of stewardship. It holds up 
also the great spiritual values to be 
found and conserved in the commu- 
nity, and the true religious significance 
of soil and soil conservation. 

Rural Life Sunday also can make 
people aware of the place of the 
Church in every phase of human inter- 
est in community life. There is abso- 
lute necessity for the urban church to 
join in an educational program to bring 


Last year a number of 
lowa churches dedi- 
cated seeds and soil as 
a part of Rural Life 
Sunday. Here the Rev. 
James E. Albertson of 
Dysart leads his con- 
gregation in the cere- 
mony. He is assisted 
by Willard Ohde, left, 
who presents the soil 
and by Jon Ohde who 
presents the seed. 
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to everyone an understanding of and 
appreciation for the soil the farmer 
plows, plants and harvests. 

Rural Life Sunday opens the door 
for the Church to help people know 
the relationship between the physical 
and spiritual, to discover America’s 
greatness, and to sense an obligation to 
those who are hungry for bread. 


Time for a Fresh Look 


Statement by rural church leaders. 

In endeavoring to appraise the situa- 
tion in the town and country church of 
Methodism today, and to look toward its 
future, the Methodist Rural Fellowship 
would urge the Church, at all levels, to 
re-examine its program and measure it 
against the needs of the people in the 
area to.be served. 

Is there a specialized ministry needed 


in a community with a special problem— 
such as coal mining? Is the ministry ade- 
quately trained? Is it adequately sup- 
ported by the church? 

Is there some small group—fisher- 
men, or a foreign-speaking minority, for 
example—that is now outside the 
church’s ministry? Does the pastor stay 
long enough in the community to know 
it, and to be known by it? Is some special 
method of pastoral appointment required 
because of a special need—as in a college 
community? 

Is there good co-operation among the 
denominations, looking toward service to 
all the people in the area? Are able 
young men being recruited for the min- 
istry, and are they being trained to adapt 
their service to the peculiar needs of 
varying congregations? Does the pastor 
have a sufficient, but not over-burdening, 
work-load of about 400 members? Does 
he have spiritual satisfaction and ade- 
quate support in his work? 

These are some of the questions we 
would ask all church groups to ask them- 
selves: perhaps they can all be summed 
up, “Are the church programs and the 
church leaders flexible enough to change 
as needs and conditions change—but al- 
ways remain true to the Master?” 

Finally, we would call The Method- 
ist Church to the service of the rural 
people of the world. All rural people of 
the earth have many of the same fears, 
and concerns, and problems. But we in 
America have an abundance and a tech- 
nological skill that others do not possess. 

America cannot remain in peace and 
plenty while others strive and starve. The 
world awaits our sharing of substance 
and skills. To that high hour of sharing 
the Methodist Rural Fellowship would 
call The Methodist Church and _ all 
Christian people. 


—From the Message of 
the Methodist Rural Fellowship 
Nov. 7-9, 1960 





Some Suitable Hymns 


We Plow the Fields and Scatter 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past 
America the Beautiful 

God of the Fertile Fields * 
Country Churches * 


Bless, O Lord, the Village Road * 


(* From Fourteen New Rural 
Hymns, published by the Hymn 
Society of America, Room 242, In- 
terchurch Center, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y.) 
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A four-year study in depth 


will help Methodists understand the 


changing times of missions 


and chart a course for the future. 


by John R. Wilkins 


The Board of Missions is engaged 
in.a four-year study to rethink the 
validity and nature of the missionary 
enterprise. 

This study has sprung from aware- 
ness of need, with many questions be- 
ing asked and dilemmas existing in the 
minds of Methodist people. 

Some typical questions are: 

What should the attitude of church 
members be toward people in commu- 
nist-controlled countries? 

What has happened to our invest- 
ments of missionary personnel and 
funds in China, Africa and Cuba? 

What standards can be used to eval- 
uate “success” in our missionary work? 

What is there in the Bible and in 
current theological trends to offer con- 
fidence in the continuing validity of 
the mission of the church? 

In response to such probing ques- 
tions has emerged the quadrennial in- 
depth study program called “Our Mis- 
sion Today.” 

It was forged from a year or more of 
analysis, deep searching of mind, plan- 
ning and prayer. It was adopted by the 
Board of Missions at its annual meet- 
ing in January, 1960, and has been 
assigned to the Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation for direction. It 
has been incorporated into the Quad- 
rennial Emphases of The Methodist 
Church, “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 

Dr. Wilkins, director of the department of 
missionary education of the Board of Mis- 
sions, has been appointed director of the 


“Our Mission Today” study. He is a mem- 
ber of California-Nevada Conference. 
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Four areas of concern are repre- 
sented in the study: 

The Faith That Compels Us—Here 
we come to grips with our basic mo- 
tives for mission work. What is the 
validity of our program? How deeply 
is it rooted in theology, the Bible, and 
our Christian faith? 

The Factors That Confront Us— 
What conditions exist in contemporary 
society that bear upon our life and 
work? What of the numerous new na- 
tions, national churches, and struggles 
for dignity among all races? What 
about militarism, secularism, commu- 
nism, population expansion and the 
new vitality of non-Christian faiths? 

The Frontiers That Call Us—What 
areas of human need become new fron- 
tiers for mission work? Are frontiers 
primarily geographical? Or are they 
also sociological and ideological? 

The Program That Unites Us in 
Witness and Service—Though this con- 
cerns primarily the action thrusts of 
the board and its divisions, this area of 
concern offers opportunity to clearly 
see the board’s whole program. Here 
we can appraise its policies and pro- 
gram. 

No pat answers are being drafted, 
nor is the study a promotional activity 
to “sell” a board program. 

To the contrary, it is the earnest 
desire of the board that Methodist pas- 
tors and laymen become involved in 
this rethinking process. There will be 
opportunity for honest and objective 
expressions of opinions and beliefs. 


It became apparent that some chan- 
nel of eontact with the church would 
be needed. It was decided to use the 
existing contacts: the Conference 
Board of Missions and the Conference 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
This decision led to the plan of creat- 
ing annual conference teams, using 
leadership from these two conference 
agencies plus other leaders selected by 
the conferences themselves. 

The teams are to be composed of the 
following persons in each annual con- 
ference: chairman of Conference 
Board of Missions; president of Con- 
ference Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service; Conference missionary secre- 
tary; secretary of missionary personnel 
of Conference Woman’s Society; chair- 
man of conference Commission on 
Christian Vocations; secretary of mis- 
sionary education of Conference Wom- 
an’s Society; one district superintend- 
ent; one lay woman; one layman; two 
pastors. Each conference team will 
elect its own leader. 

What does this study program mean 
to the average local church? How will 
pastors and laymen participate? Will 
this be only for a few specialists? Will 
professional vocabulary be the tone of 
the study material? 

The tentative plans offer full op- 
portunity for participation by confer- 
ence teams and local churches. The 
board urges and invites frank and ob- 
jective discussion and comments. 

Three periods have been established 
for the general structure: Year of In- 
volvement, fall of 1960 to fall 1961; 
Year of Preparation, fall 1961 through 
1962; Year of Presentation and Study, 
February, 1963, to General Confer- 
ence, 1964. 

The Year of Involvement is now go- 
ing on. It includes: 

The annual conference team lead- 
ers were convened in February in three 
regional meetings for the first step of 
orientation and involvement in the 
study. National leaders set forth the 
issues and concerns in the study pro- 
gram in addresses. Then the team lead- 
ers discussed the issues and how the 
study program will be presented in 
their annual conferences. 

2. The next step will be meetings of 
the annual conference teams, convened 
within their respective conferences 
under the leadership of the team 
leader. It is hoped that these meetings 
will be held this spring after Easter, 
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involving the team members in the 
same orientation and reappraisal as the 
leaders experienced in February. The 
study program can then be presented 
to each annual conference under the 
direction of the teams. 

Churches will be involved in the 
early fall of 1961, under plans worked 
out by the respective conference teams. 
Several resources will be available to 
help at the church level, such as sylla- 
bus materials, special filmstrips, and a 
Bible study booklet now in the process 
of preparation. 

The Year of Preparation will allow 
time for the national committee on the 
study to analyze reports, records of dis- 
cussion, recommendations and other 
“feedback” material. With that as a 


by Charles Parkin 


“Our missionary couple in Alaska has 
sent us some pictures of children in their 
Sunday school. You will see them on 
the bulletin board after the service. But 
now I want to read to you this letter 
from our missionaries telling us about 
their experiences this last month, and 
something about their youth program.” 

That is how one pastor shared with his 
congregation a letter and pictures sent 
by a missionary couple whom the church 
helps support through an Advance Spe- 
cial of the Division of National Missions. 

Such letters and pictures from their 
missionaries have not only increased mis- 
sionary interest in the church; they have 
also brought about a friendly, personal 
interest between the couple in Alaska and 
the sponsoring church. There values are 
found even though the church gives 
only $400 a year. 


Any Church Can Take Part 


Any Methodist church can share in 
the plan for the support of missionaries 
of the Division of National Missions. If 
the full amount required for support of 
a couple is above the amount the church 
can give, the Division of National Mis- 
sions will accept whatever share the 
church can give. It may be as low as 
$100, but a minimum of $400 a year is 
preferred. 

The Division of National Missions has 
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background it will then guide the 
preparation of study materials, sylla- 
buses and plans for the three large 
regional meetings. 

The Year of Expression and Study 
will have two areas of attention: 


Three regional study conferences to 
be attended by all members of the an- 
nual conference teams in 1963 at St. 
Louis, Mo., Washington, D.C., and 
Denver, Colo. 

Following these study conferences 
the plan is for the respective annual 
conference teams to give direction to 
a thorough study program in all the 
churches of their conferences. 

One important factor in “Our Mis- 
sion Today” study is that it has been 
incorporated into the Methodist Quad- 


Advance Specials 
Bring You Close to Home Missions Projects 


about 200 missionaries for whom Ad- 
vance support is needed. Some are in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic. Others are serving 
in home missions work among Indian 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Oriental 
Americans, Spanish-speaking Americans 
and other minority groups. 

In addition, the division seeks Advance 
support for Indian, Latin-American and 
Puerto Rican pastors, and for Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, and Filipino pastors in 
Hawaii. 


Cost Is $4,500 to $6,000 


The full salary for a missionary couple 
in these home-mission fields varies from 
$4,500 to $6,000 a year. The highest 
amounts are needed in Alaska, where the 
costs are very high. At Nome and Fair- 
banks, for example, the cost of living is 
approximately 60 per cent higher than in 
Seattle, Wash. 

In addition to the cash salary, the di- 
vision must provide a parsonage, allow- 
ances for utilities and travel on the field. 
All these items can be provided by addi- 
tional gifts through Advance Specials. 
(The cost of transporting missionaries to 
and from their fields is provided by the 
division out of World Service funds.) 

Salaries for Indian pastors in the Okla- 
homa Indian Mission, for pastors in 
Puerto Rico, and Latin-American pastors 


rennial Emphases, “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord.” It has been designated as the 
missions aspect of the program with 
the approval of the committee of nine 
bishops directing it. Thus “Our Mis- 
sion Today” is a churchwide study. 

Our Church exists today with the 
danger ever lurking near that it be- 
come too much concerned with its own 
life, size, resources and security. This 
study calls us to fearless rethinking of 
our nature and purpose. This study 
may help us to move on into the 
decades of the future with a more 
sacrificial, courageous and effective 
mission in the midst of a world of 
great change and need. 

With God’s help and guidance, this 


can become a reality. 


in the Southwest are $2,400 annually. 

The division seeks Advance support 
for 192 of these pastors. 

When a church pledges support of 
a missionary couple or an _ Indian 
Puerto Rican, or Latin-American pastor, 
the division will indicate the amount 
needed for salary and, if requested, the 
amounts needed for rent, utilities and 
travel. 

When a church takes a share in sup- 
port of a missionary or pastor through 
Advance Specials, it is applied to salary 
until the full salary is met. Then it may 
be applied to the additional items as 
needed. Full details are explained to the 
sponsoring church. 

At present only about 10 per cent of 
the missionaries and mission pastors of 
the Division of National Missions are 
fully supported through Advance Spe- 
cials, although small gifts have been re- 
ceived as shares in the support of others. 
The division seeks a much larger re- 
sponse from Methodist churches for both 
full support and for shares. 

The Advance Department will send 
to any interested church, church group 
or individual full information about op- 
portunities now open for missionary sup- 
port. 

Address the Advance Department, Di- 
vision of National Missions, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


rOUR CHURCEI 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: The Casual Communicators, 
3-4; A Church Looks at Itself, 5; 
The Book for Everyone, 6-7; Film- 
strips About Our Bible, 8; Looking 
Toward National Family Week, 9; 
Better Training Makes Better Mem- 
bers, 23-4; New Tools for Program 
Building, 32; Benevolence Report, 
35; Educators Outline ’61 Program, 
37; The Church Library: Altar for 
the Mind, 43-4; Just Out, 45-7; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-7; World Service 
Agency, 48; Loan Library, 48. 


The chairman of the commission on 
education is responsible for developing 
the agenda for each meeting. 

National Family Week, an interde- 
nominational observance in which Meth- 
odists share, begins with Children’s Day 
on Sunday, May 7, and ends on Sunday, 
May 14. (See page 9.) 

The theme for National Family Week 
for 1961 is “The Family's Ministry in 
God's World.” A suggested order of serv- 
ice for use on Children’s Day is entitled 
“The Earth Is the Lord’s” (single copy 
15¢, two copies 25¢, 10 copies $1). 

Your pastor should have received sam- 
ple copies of the materials for use in 
planning for National Family Week. 
To order Family Week and Children’s 
Day materials use coupon on page 46. 
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Children’s Day, Rural Life Sunday 


Rural Life Sunday, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter, is on Sunday, May 7, also. 

In smaller churches it would be de- 
sirable to work out a combination Chil- 
dren’s Day and Rural Life Sunday ob- 
servance. Your pastor should have re- 
ceived suggestions from the Department 
of Town and Country Work, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., for Rural Life 
Sunday. (See page 13.) 


Ministry Sunday 


A new observance, voted by the 1960 
General Conference provides for Minis- 
try Sunday on May 21. 

On that Sunday there should be a 
presentation of the call and task of the 
minister and his role in the Church. 

Ministry Sunday is intended to inter- 
pret to Methodists the significance of 
the ministry. It will be observed annually 
on the Sunday of or preceding May 24 
(Aldersgate Day). 

Your commission on education may 
wish to assign to the family-life commit- 
tee the responsibility for outlining plans 
for the observance of National Family 
Week and Children’s Day. (See 234 of 
the Discipline for a statement of the 
duties of this committee.) 

Instructions to the local church re- 


garding National Family Week are 
found in § 250.5 of the 1960 Discipline. 

Further suggestions regarding the 
Christian Family are found in § 2021. 

2021 should be studied as part of 
the preparation for National Family 
Week. 

It is important for the minister to 
know that the commission on education 
is ready to assist in publicity and plan- 
ning for the above special events in the 
life of the church. It is hardly possible for 
the minister to carry out by himself 
duties assigned to him by the Discipline 
in the area of family and Christian voca- 
tions. (See {| 352, sections 6, 17, and 
20.) 

It is suggested that the commission on 
education discuss the natural relation- 
ship of National Family Week and Min- 
istry Sunday. 

A question for discussion at the 
March meeting of the commission on edu- 
cation might be, “Is the atmosphere in 
the homes of our church membership 
conducive to decisions for full-time 
church-related work?” 


Additional Items 


e Check on plans for fourth Sunday 
offering for World Service. 
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YOUR 
CHURCH 


e Check on progress of plans for vaca- 
tion church school. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. ( Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Stories of the 
Month, 2; A Church Looks at Itself, 
5; The Book for Everyone, 6-7; 
Filmstrips About Our Bible, 8; Look- 
ing Toward National Family Week, 
9; Ministry Sunday, 10; Better Train- 
ing Makes Better Members, 23-4; 
New Tools for Program Building, 32; 
Just Out, 45-7; Easy Order Blanks, 
45-7; Loan Library, 48. 


The March meeting of the commission 
on membership and evangelism is a good 
time to evaluate the Period of Spiritual 
Enrichment. (See January and February 
issues of THe Metnopist Story for 
blueprint of this program.) 

You should make sure that everything 
possible is being done to see that this 
period comes to a glorious climax at East- 
er time. It should be the greatest Easter 
season Methodism has ever known. 

The commission should stand ready 
to support the pastor in the plans for a 
Festival of Faith or other week of evange- 
listic emphasis. The commission should 
lend its support to guaranteeing a worthy 
attendance at all pre-Easter services that 
may have been planned. 

Then, too, this is an ideal time to 
encourage personal evangelism. 


Assimilation 

Perhaps you will want to give the ma- 
jor part of your attention to perfecting 
plans to assimilate new members that 
were won or will be won during the 
Week of Witnessing and the Week of 
Visitation Evangelism. You will want to 
make plans for providing opportunities 
of service and further spiritual growth 
for all members who have been enlisted 
during the Week of Confrontation and 
Enlistment. 

Among the duties of the commission 
on membership and evangelism listed in 
the Discipline is this: “To assist the pas- 
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tor, when requested, in training classes 
for church membership.” 

All across Methodism there is a re- 
newed interest in and appreciation of the 
importance of membership training, not 
only for the children, but for the adults 
as well. (See page 23.) 

The approved membership training 
materials, available from Cokesbury 
Stores, are: Membership Manual of The 
Methodist Church for Boys and Girls, 
Membership Manual of The Methodist 
Church for Young People and Adults, 
and Membership Manual of The Meth- 
odist Church for Pastors. 

Many churches are finding that the 
turnover chart, Spiritual Life for Meth- 
odist Christians, and the turnover chart 
booklet are ideal for training young 
people and adults. 

The turnover chart sells for $12, and 
the booklets for 40¢, 12 or more, 30¢ 
each. Order from Methodist Evangelis- 
tic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


The Commission’s Part 


It would be unfair to expect the pas- 
tor to carry the full responsibility for 
assimilating new members into the life 
of the church. The commission can do a 
great deal to help. One thing is to as- 
sign “Fellowship Friends.” 

The leaflet by G. Ernest Thomas, 
How to Be a Fellowship Friend, is avail- 
able from Tidings for 3¢, 10 or more, 2¢ 
each. 

A unique and highly effective pro- 
cedure carried out by a church in Vir- 
ginia involved sending two members to 
visit each newly committed family. 

They took to this family a large enve- 
lope which contained a welcoming letter 
from the pastor, one from the president 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, a church membership card, a 
copy of the church budget, a package of 
offering envelopes, a copy of The Up- 
per Room, a booklet, I Will Uphold the 
Church, and a subscription to their con- 
ference paper. 

As the couple presented these ma- 
terials, an opportunity was afforded to 
emphasize tithing, regular family wor- 
ship, and participation in some phase of 
the church life and activity. 

Another effective approach is for the 
pastor or the visiting laymen to take 
The Upper Room and lead the new 
family in a period of devotion. 

Tidings has a talent check list folder 
that has been found useful in inter- 
viewing new members. It is Covenant of 
Time and Talents (100 for $2). New 
members are invited to check the ways 
in which they would be glad to serve in 
the church or participate in its program. 

Further suggestions for assimilating 


new members can be found in the new 
book, The Care and Keeping of Church 
Members, by G. Ernest Thomas (50¢, 
12 or more, 40¢ each), and in Twenty- 
Five Ways to Assimilate New Members, 
also by Dr. Thomas (40¢, 12 or more 
copies, 30¢ each). Both of these books 
are available from Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Becoming Good Methodists 

The newly enlisted Christians and 
church members will be much more apt 
to remain active and interested if they 
come to a thorough understanding of 
the Christian faith and of the Method- 
ist doctrine and polity. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials offers 
many books and leaflets that are useful 
in realizing the objective. All who join 
after baptism will appreciate the leaflet, 
When Methodists Baptize, by Leroy H. 
Walker. Another leaflet in the same 
series is When Methodists Commune, by 
Charles S. Jarvis. Each of these leaflets 
sells for 5¢, or 100 for $4. 

A standard book which is kept up to 
date and remains a perennial favorite is 
The Methodist Primer. A companion vol- 
ume is The Methodist First Reader, by 
Charles C. Selecman and George H. 
Jones. A new book geared to the Quad- 
rennial Emphases, is The Marks of a 
Methodist by Gerald H. Kennedy. 


Becoming Evangelism Conscious 


The March meeting of the commission 
might be a good time to consider lead- 
ing the whole church in a study course. 
The General Board of Evangelism sug- 
gests that each commission on member- 
ship and evangelism should plan a year- 
ly study. 

The first such study book is The 
Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack B. Stokes. 


National Family Week 


March is also the time to call for a 
report of the action group or committee 
number 5, which has among its respon- 
sibilities the encouragement of family 
devotions. May 7-14 is National Family 
Week, and Mother’s Day May 14, is also 
named as the Sunday for a Festival of 
the Christian Home. 

It would be well for this action group 
to write to Mrs. Milton Randolph, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., and ask 
for suggestions concerning literature and 
ways that will promote Christian ob- 
servances in the home. 

Available free from Harold L. Her- 
mann, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., is a copy of On Fishing With a 
Net, by F. Gerald Ensley. This is the 
message Bishop Ensley delivered at the 
National Council of Evangelism at 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Worship 


Other worship features in this issue: 
New Tools for Program Building, 32; 
Committee Polls Pastors About 
Hymnal Revision, 38. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is of paramount importance in the service 
of worship of all Christians. It belongs as 
much to Protestants as to Roman Cath- 
olics and the members of the Orthodox 
Churches. 

No church can be itself apart from its 
observance and the remembrance that 
Christ died for our sins on the Cross and 
that we must feed on Him by faith in 
our hearts with thanksgiving. 

The new service proposed by the 
Commission on Worship is available 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. It should be used by all 
churches, large as well as small, through- 
out this quadrennium. 

Commissions on worship in every 
church should look at it critically and 
appraise it in the light of its use on Com- 
munion Sundays. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms should then be sent to the Rev. 
Paul Burt, secretary, Commission on 
Worship of The Methodist Church, 
1203 W. Green St., Urbana, III. 

This will give the general commisssion 
opportunity to consider the reactions 
before a final order is recommended by 
the commission for the next general 
Conference to adopt for the church. 

The revised order as prepared by the 
Commission on Worship and presented 
to the 1960 General Conference is one 
that readily commends itself to the needs 
and aspirations of our people. 

First of all, it is a single service. After 
all, Methodists are one people. When 
they come to the altar to receive Holy 
Communion, they come not as _ parish- 
ioners from a downtown, suburban, or 
rural church in New York or California, 
in Washington or Florida. They come 
as Methodist Christians expecting to 
worship God in the same way wherever 
they are and under the sundry circum- 
stances of their lives. 

The Order of Holy Communion can- 
not be subjected to private concerns, 
personal tastes, or sectional differences. It 
is the basic evidence of our catholicity 
as Christians. 

Secondly, the service is biblical. It is 
in keeping theologically with the Arti- 
cles of Religion and the doctrinal stand- 
ards of historic Methodism. When we 
take the sacrament to our comfort, we 
feel that we are in fellowship with 
John and Charles Wesley and that there 
is a communion of saints. 
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Thirdly, the service is ecumenical 
in its spirit and even in its form. It 
closely resembles.that of the Book of 
Common Prayer. This service, originally 
prepared by Cranmer for the Church 
of England, was based on the service of 
the medieval church and it is paralleled 
in East as well as West. 

Fourthly, therefore the service is in 
traditional language. We have not tried 
to improvise or substitute hurried, nerv- 
ous expressions for the time-honored 
usage of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Fifthly, the service is a complete serv- 
ice. It has not been truncated and then 
added onto an entirely different service 
of morning worship. Rather, it is the 
whole service and follows the psychologi- 
cal development of worship through each 
of its appropriate steps: adoration, con- 
fession, forgiveness, intercession, affirma- 
tion, and dedication. 

Sixthly, the service is flexible. Though 
uniform in structure, it can be adorned 
according to the requirements of a con- 
gregation. Therefore, the same service 
can serve adequately the most liturgically- 
minded and formalistic congregations as 
well as people of plain and sober taste. 

Finally, the service is brief. It can, 
even for large congregations, be admin- 
istered without hurry in the course of 
one hour. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, IIl. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Stories of the Month, 2; A Church 
Looks at Itself, 5; One Great Hour 
of Sharing, 10; Rural Life Sunday— 
May 7, 13-14; Our Mission Today, 
15-16; Advance Specials Bring You 
Close to Home Missions Projects, 
16; A Solidifying Force in Africa’s 
Turmoil, 25-6; This London Bridge 
Is Strong, 27; New Tools for Program 
Building, 32; Benevolence Report, 
35; Support for Overseas Missions 
Increases, 35; Just Out, 45-7; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-7; World Service 
Agency, 48; Loan Library, 48. 


These items are suggested.for the com- 
mission on missions agenda during the 
month of March: 

e Lead in participation in the One Great 
Hour of Sharing. 

e Hold annual planning meeting(s). 

e Look ahead to next year. Prepare rec- 
ommendations for next year’s program 
and present them to official board and 
commission on stewardship and finance. 
e Plan and draw up benevolence and 
operating budgets for next year. Confer 
with the commission on stewardship and 
finance. 
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e Begin preparations for the every- 
member visitation. 


Minute Man or Mission Minute 


Many churches have found that an 
effective way of reaching the entire con- 
gregation with information about the 
missionary program of the church is 
through the use of a Minute Man or a 
Mission Minute. 

A Minute Man is a person selected 
by the commission on missions to make 
a concise statement of only one or two 
minutes’ duration about some phase of 
the missionary program of the church. 

This usually is done at an appropriate 
time during the Sunday morning service 
of worship, but may also be done in 
adult church-school classes or in meet- 
ings of Couples Clubs, Methodist Men, 
and similar groups in the church. 

The Mission Minute is a variation on 
this procedure. Sometimes the pastor and 
sometimes the Minute Man makes the 
statement. In either case it should be 
an integral part of the worship service. 

There are several sources of material 
for use by the Minute Man. One of 
these is the “Story of the Month” in 
each issue of THe Meruopist Srory. 
(See page 2.) This story deals with some 
phase of World Service and has a human 
interest appeal. A collection, The Meth- 
odist Story Book, also is available. 

Pamphlets often provide material that 
can be used for this purpose. The pam- 
phlet on Methodist work in the Congo 
would be particularly appropriate at this 
time, especially if it were coupled with 
a recent news release about the status 
of our missionaries now working there. 

News releases are another source of 
information for use in the Mission 
Minute. Watch for mission-related news 
in the local press and Methodist maga- 
zines. Or write directly to Department 
of News Service, 13th Floor, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y., for “Bul- 
letin Copy.” 

And finally, look within the program 
of your own church. Do your people 
know what is supported by Conference 
Benevolences? Tell them about it in a 
Mission Minute. 

Are your youths contributing to Mis- 
sions through the Methodist Youth 
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Fund? What projects are they support- 
ing? 

Is your church supporting one or more 
Advance Specials? Take a Mission Min- 
ute to tell them something about one of 
these. 


Use the New Manual 


Do all members of your commission 
have a copy of the new Manual for the 
Commission on Missions? 

This month the members of the com- 
mission should read pages 9 and 10 
about an operating budget for the com- 
mission; pages 11 and 12 about the an- 
nual planning meeting, and pages 39-48 
dealing with the financial responsibilities 
of the commission. 

This manual will serve as the basic 
handbook for the commission throughout 
the remainder of the 1960-64 quadren- 
rium. Order from: Literature Circula- 
tion Office, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside 


Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 35¢, 4 for $1. 


An Annual Planning Meeting 


A church should hold an annual plan- 
ning meeting (see the 1960 Discipline, 
1216, and the Manual for the Official 
Board). It is desirable that this involve 
the official board and all the commissions. 
In the annual meeting your commission 
will do seven things: 

e Review the goals and purposes of the 
commission. 

e Evaluate your church in terms of at- 
titudes toward missions, participation in 
missionary program and _ benevolence 
giving. 

e Assess the potential of your church in 
terms of program participation, personnel 
and benevolence giving. 

e Set long-range goals. Where should 
our church be a year from now? or two, 
three and four years from now? 

e What next steps must we take in the 
direction of these goals this year? 

e In view of the answers to the above 
questions, develop your program for the 
entire year in general terms. 

e Draw up recommendations for the 
official board and for the commission on 
stewardship and finance. 

Some churches take the idea of an 
annual planning meeting quite seriously 
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and work at it accordingly. They set 
aside an entire day with all members 
of the official board and the commission 
going to a conference center or similar 
meeting place to develop a_ general 
program for the ensuing year. 

Other churches use a Sunday after- 
noon and evening, or a regular meeting 
night at the church. 

As far as the commission on missions 
goes, it should be noted that the new 
filmstrip, Our Commission on Missions, 
provides discussion guides and informa- 
tion for use in the annual planning meet- 
ing. The commission should also take 
note of the suggested year-round program 
on pages 57 and 58 of the Manual. 

On circuits where two or more 
churches are under the leadership of a 
single person, there are great advantages 
in the official boards and the commis- 
sions of all the churches on the circuit 
meeting together. 

It is highly desirable for the whole 
church, official board and all the com- 
missions, to participate in this annual 
planning. But if your church is not yet 
ready to go along with this idea, then 
let the commission on missions hold its 
own annual planning session. 

Resource material for the planning 
meeting is available from the board. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: A Church Looks 
at Itself, 5; Disarmament in Jones- 
ville, 28-9; New Tools for Program 
Building, 32; Just Out, 45-7; Easy 
Order Blanks, 45-7. 


This commission, now mandatory, 
deals with the fields of temperance, world 
order, and social and economic relations. 
Its work is shown under the headings of 
its three subcommittees. 


Committee on Temperance 
and General Welfare 


Church-wide studies on alcohol, using 
the mission study book Stumbling Block, 
have now been held in thousands of 
Methodist churches. Methodists have 
been thrilled with the way scientific, ob- 
jective information relating to alcoholic 
beverages can be studied in the light of 
basic Christian values and Biblical truths. 

If your church has not yet scheduled 
this study, it is not too late. Look back 
at your September, 1960, Metuopisr 
Srory for planning suggestions. 

The local church commission on 


Christian social concerns should be en- 
gaged in a follow-up to the study. The 
following are some suggestions that should 
be considered: 

1. What is the drinking picture in your 
community? Is there a need to protest the 
selling of illegal beverages or sales to 
minors somewhere in your vicinity? 

2. Does your community allow local 
option? Is there a need for a local option 
campaign to ban the sale of beverages in 
the community? If you do not have local 
option privileges, what can you do to 
curb liquor sales? Your state temperance 
organization or the Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare will be glad to 
assist with individual questions of control 
procedures that you may have. 

3. Has your church subscribed to the 
Facts of the Month program? One leaflet 
on alcohol facts (100 for $1.50) is avail- 
able each month on a subscription basis 
from the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. Write for further information. 

4. Could these facts be displayed in a 
local bus station, train station or airport 
terminal? 

5. Develop a campaign to strengthen 
drinking and driving laws in your state. 
Every state ought to have a law stating 
that a tenth of one per cent alcohol in 
the bloodstream means legal intoxication 
of suspected drivers. Also, the implied 
consent clause needs to be included in 
every state drunk-driving laws. 

This means that a person by being 
granted a driver’s license implies that he 
will submit to a chemical test of his 
blood if suspected of drinking while 
driving. Only New York state now has 
this complete law. 

Organize a program to contact your 

legislator about the need for this legisla- 
tion, first finding out exactly what kind 
of statute you now have. Many states 
now have some kind of strengthened 
drunk-driving laws. 
6. Organize a program to contact your 
congressman and senators to support na- 
tional legislation to ban alcohol service 
from the nation’s airlines and to ban 
alcohol advertising. Ask your congress- 
man or senator to sponsor a bill on one or 
both of these questions. Ask your con- 
gressman to come to your church for a 
special social concerns meeting to discuss 
these two bills with the members. 

Encourage members of the church to 
write to Congressman Oren Harris, Com- 
merce Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. and Senator War- 
ren Magnuson, Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. Urge their support of such measures 
in the interest of safety and the nation’s 
welfare. 


Division of Temperance and General 
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Welfare, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Peace 
and World Order 


In the February Metuoptst Story we 
referred to the controversial issue of 
U.S. policy on China. This month we 
wish to draw your attention to a question 
which is less inflammatory: disarmament. 

Probably you have already read in this 
issue the article by the Rev. S. William 
Hollingsworth on pages 28-29. 

We wish here to add to his remarks. 

There was a point in suggesting to you 
last month that you talk about China in 
your commission meeting, for the par- 
ticipation of the People’s Republic in dis- 
armament is very desirable—indeed, 
necessary. 

At Geneva the men working on a 
treaty to ban the testing of nuclear 
weapons are agreed that there should be 
a dozen or more control stations in Asia 
outside Russia. (There are to be a dozen 
in Russia.) There is every likelihood that 
the scientists of the People’s Republic 
will know how to split the atom in the 
near future. We need the co-operation 
of this nation in stopping and inspecting 
violations of tests. How can we have 
its co-operation unless we are in com- 
munication with it? 

If you liked the opinion scale method 
of dealing with a controversial issue, you 
may wish to use the opinion scale on dis- 
armament in your commission meeting 
in March. It may be obtained for 10¢ 
from the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. 

If your commission finds it a valuable 
device, you will wish to recommend it to 
Methodist Men or the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. Simply duplicate the scale on 
your mimeograph. Or, if you wish, you 
may obtain 50 copies for $1 from the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 

There is a booklet, compact and well 
written, which deals with the arms race 
eloquently. It is called Community of Fear 
and has as its author Harrison Brown, 
professor of geochemistry at California 
Institute of Technology, with a foreword 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Free single copies 
may be obtained from Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Another very valuable booklet is Test- 
ing and Taming of Nuclear Weapons. It 
relates to the desirability of banning 
atomic tests. It is scientific in approach, 
creatively illustrated, and moral in per- 
spective. Copies may be obtained for 25¢ 
from the board. 

Lastly we recommend a 12-page book- 
let by a dozen Baptist, Presbyterian and 
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Methodist theologians on A Christian 
Approach to Nuclear War. It raises the 
very important and fundamental ques- 
tion, “What should Christians think and 
do about the arms race and disarma- 
ment?” Copies are 15¢ from the board. 

If you wish to send $1, the board will 
send you a Disarmament Packet, con- 
taining the above booklets and other up- 
to-date materials available. 

If you wish to send $5, the board will 
send you a Disarmament Library, con- 
taining (1) The Arms Race by Noel- 
Baker, Nobel Prize winner, the best book 
in print on disarmament, 500 pages; (2) 
Peace and Power by Daniel Taylor and 
others; (3) the booklets noted above; and 
(4) other up-to-date materials. 

Such publications should be perma- 
nently in your church. 


Division of Peace and World Order, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: A Church Looks 
at Itself, 5; One Great Hour of 
Sharing, 10; ‘For the Poor,’ 10; Call- 
ing All Men!, 11-12; Advance 
Specials Bring You Close to Home 
Missions Projects, 15-16; This Lon- 
don Bridge Is Strong, 27; Wisconsin’s 
Plan for Christian Vocations, 30-1; 
New Tools for Program Building, 32; 
Benevolence Report, 35; Support for 
Overseas Missions Increases, 35; Just 
Out, 45-7; World Service Agency, 48. 


Since most annual conferences in 
Methodism are now being held in the 
spring, and since most churches make 
their annual Every-Member Visitation 
(formerly Every-Member Canvass) be- 
fore the new conference year begins, 
more visitation is being done in May 
than during any other month of the 
year. 


Loyalty Day 

Loyalty Sunday is the climax to nine 
weeks of intensive preparation by the 
leadership of the church. This is the day 
set aside on the church calendar to give 
members and friends the opportunity 
to make commitments to the program 
and budget for the coming year. 

Loyalty Sunday is the day when visi- 
tors “go forth in His name” to witness 
and to challenge the members and 
friends of the church to do likewise. 

The importance of Loyalty Sunday 
cannot be overstressed. It is too often 
underemphasized. The ultimate success 
of the Every-Member Visitation will de- 
pend to a large extent on whether or not 
this day is a spiritual experience for the 
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visitors and for those whom they will 
visit. 

The pastor should consider this day’s 
sermon as one of the key sermons of 
the year. It will involve the success or 
failure of the entire program of the 
church for the coming year. 

At the close of the worship service 
all of the visitors, who have previously 
been alerted to attend this service, will 
come to the altar for a consecration cere- 
mony. 

Don’t minimize the value of this con- 
secration service. This is God’s work, 
and those embarking on it ought to have 
a deep sense of the spiritual nature of 
the work they are doing. 

Such a service will also have a pro- 
found effect on members of the congre- 
gation, who will be visited in their homes. 

An order of service for the commis- 
sioning is available free from the General 
Board of Lay Activities. 

Immediately after the commissioning 
service all visitors should be brought to- 
gether for lunch and final instructions 
concluding with a short meditation and 
prayer. It is suggested that the medita- 
tion and prayer be given by a layman, 
preferably the general chairman of the 
EMV or the church lay leader. 

If the visitors are allowed to return 
to their homes for the noon meal, many 
of them will not come back to the church 
for the final briefing period, but will go 
directly from their homes to make the 
calls. Others will return, but will be late. 
Feed them at the church. 


The Report Meeting 


Loyalty Sunday will be concluded with 
the report meeting. If the program has 
been developed carefully and if the 
visitors have been undergirded with 
a spiritual motive, they will return en- 
riched by their experiences—awed in 
some cases by the things that have hap- 
pened. They will be eager to share their 
experiences with others. 

The report meeting accomplishes two 
basic purposes: 

e It enables each visitor to share his 
experience with the other visitors and to 
gain from their experiences. 

e It enables all of the visitors to see the 
outcome of the visitation. 
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It is suggested therefore that the report 
meeting be held in the evening to allow 
those who could not complete their calls 
during the afternoon to complete the 
calls and still attend the meeting. A defi- 
nite time should be set for the meeting, 
and all visitors should be instructed to 
report to the church at that time. 

Visitors will then make their reports 
to their team captains who will, in turn, 
report to division leaders. Results will 
be posted on a large report board. It is 
recommended that coffee and cake be 
served and that the visitors be allowed 
to share their experiences. 

The success of the follow-up program, 
which will be considered at a later date, 
will be determined in a large measure 
by the handling of the report meeting. 
If the visitors leave the meeting inspired 
by the results of the day’s work and en- 
riched by their own experiences and 
those of the other visitors, they will en- 
ter into the follow-up visits with vigor. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Other audio-visuals features in this 
issue: Filmstrips About Our Bible, 
8; Retirement, 33; Just Out, 45-7. 


The important function of the audio- 
visual committee is to furnish counsel 
and guidance to the leaders and teach- 
ers in the local church. To accomplish 
this job, there are resources to help you. 
Let’s look at the ones you need: 

First, there are the resources for recom- 
mendations and evaluations. These help 
the leader answer the question, “What 
materials might help me present my pro- 
gram or session more clearly, quicker, so 
that it will be longer remembered?” 

The basic document in this field is 
the Audio Visual Resource Guide. Pub- 
lished by the National Council of 
Churches, it provides an objective evalua- 
tion of religious audio-visual materials 
along with suggestions on how they may 
be used. It is for sale from Cokesbury 
Stores for $2.95. 

The International Journal of Religious 
Education is the monthly publication 
that contains the supplementary AV 
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evaluations to keep your data up to date 
with new productions. 

Of course, each teacher and assistant 
teacher in the church school should have 
copy of Forecast. This free guide from 
Cokesbury Stores contains extensive 
recommendations for the units in the 
curriculum for the next three months. 

Visualizing Missions is the free AV 
guide for members of the commission on 
missions and leaders of the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. (Order from 
the Methodist Board of Missions, 13th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y.) The Board of Christian Social 
Concerns provides a pamphlet listing re- 
source materials which you may request. 
Order it from the Service Department, 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 
2, DC. 

In addition to these the Television, 
Radio and Film commission has published 
a comprehensive listing of all AV mate- 
rials recommended or produced for use 
in Methodist churches. 

This guide, called Audio Visuals for 
Methodist Churches, is divided into the 
program areas of the church and may be 
had for 20¢. In addition to indicating the 
general area of use of the material, it tells 
where it may be secured and the cost. 

This brings us to the second list of 
resources you need. You need lists of 
sources for materials. The Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory is the largest 
source of available materials. 

Projector is coming out in a new form. 
Shorter than the annual volume, the new 
Projector will come out each quarter with 
specific references to the church programs 
for the quarter. This will make it easier 
for you to find out what materials your 
Cokesbury Store has that relate to your 
needs. 

Another source for materials is the 
conference AV library. If your conference 
has one, be sure to get a catalog. Also, 
many general church agencies have AV 
materials for sale. You should write to the 
board or agency related to the program 
area in which you are working. 

Last, don’t overlook city libraries, col- 
lege and university libraries in your area. 
Often they have AV materials for loan 
or for a small service charge. 

The key to good AV counseling is to 
know your resources, know your program, 
and plan ahead. 

Let’s see, it’s a quarter to Easter. Now, 
where’s that Projector? 


Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes feature 
in this issue: Retirement, 33. 


The local church committee, with the 
leadership of the hospitals and homes 
steward, will have an opportunity to pre- 
sent a new movie related to Methodist 
homes for retired persons. This should 
be of interest to a large segment of the 
Church—particularly older adults, young 
adults, and senior citizens. 

With the title, Right at Home, this 
28-minute motion picture shows the 
pleasures and security derived from liv- 
ing in a Methodist home. (See page 33.) 

The committee should plan an early 
booking of the movie and use it as the 
feature of a special hospitals and homes 
program. Give advance publicity to this 
evening. 

Golden Age clubs may be invited to 
the showing of the movie. Your commit- 
tee can determine persons in the com 
munity who would have special interest. 
Be sure that the local newspapers have 
a story about this program. 

Civic groups should be contacted and 
invited to attend. 

This will be a highly informative pro- 
gram. It will give new insight into care 
of older persons, and will provide help 
in presenting the church’s viewpoint. It 
should also be a stimulant for possible 
establishment of programs of care in your 
own community. 

Your committee can best determine 
whether or not this should be a dinner 
meeting. Certainly there should be no 
speakers. The hospital and homes stew- 
ard or a member of the committee could 
introduce the film. 

By all means invite any hospital or 
home administrators in your community 
or conference. It would be beneficial to 
invite administrators of non-Methodist 
institutions also. 

After the showing of the film, there 
should be ample time for discussion. The 
steward or a member of the committee 
could serve as moderator for a well-chosen 
panel to kick off the discussion. 

This panel could include such people 
as a doctor, nurse, an administrator, the 
chairman of the Conference Board of 
Hospitals and Homes, or others with a 
special knowledge and insight into care 
of the retired. 

Seek to reach some positive conclusions 
that will bring a more active and effec- 
tive concern in your church. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, II. 


Committee on 

Christian Vocations 
Christian vocations features in this 
issue: Ministry Sunday, 10; Wiscon- 
sin’s Plan for Christian Vocations, 
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Geller lati 


Sometimes new members know 
little about Methodist beliefs, his- 


and organization. 


what Minnesota churches are do- 


tory, Here’s 


ing to give members this basic 


training. 


by Stuart A. Jorensen 


The program of training adults in 
membership at present is very weak in 
our Methodist Church. 

There are comparably few ministers 
of my acquaintance who would indi- 
cate that they are doing a satisfactory 
job of it. Their comments give evi- 
dence that adult new member training 
is not an accepted part of the program 
in all of our churches. 

Laymen give this impression as well. 
Frequently they will ask, “Just what 
are we Methodists supposed to be- 
lieve?” 

Of course, there are others who 
would witness to an excellent training 
experience. 


We Get Too Busy 


Because of the heavy schedule most 
of us face as ministers, we are likely 
to take the easy way out at a few points 
in our activity. Most often, I believe, 
membership reception is one of them. 

Better training for adult new mem- 
bers will make better members. It will 
result in a more effective ministry for 
the pastor who takes time to do the job. 

In this day of shifting population, we 
will have a stronger church if we begin 
a good adult training program now. We 
need to encourage transferees to attend 
the sessions as well as those who are 
coming in by profession of faith and 
from other denominations. 

Because we are a_connectional 
church and transfers are made easily, 
we will be passing on better members 
to our sister Methodist churches. 

Also, I am sure we would find that 


Mr. Jorensen is pastor of First Church, 
Windom, Minn. 
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moving Methodists who are trained 
would transfer their church member- 
ship more readily and remain in an 
active relation to our church. 

The pastor never needs to carry this 
responsibility alone. Each commission 
on membership and evangelism can be 
enlisted to carefully plan and carry out 
an effective program of adult new- 
member training. 

Immediately following a visitation 
evangelism program the new members 
should be enrolled in a preparation 
class. This is concluded just prior to 
their membership Sunday. In some 
places these are called inquiry sessions. 
Other ministers call them orientation 
classes or new member fellowship 
nights. 


How Minnesota Does It 


Contact with this program can begin 
with the two-by-two evangelistic visit. 
In getting the commitment, visitors ex- 
plain that the local church offers this 
opportunity to receive instruction and 
get acquainted with the leaders of the 
local church. They can also enroll the 
new member for such a class. 

There are a variety of ways, methods 
and materials, but the following is 
quite general among some ministers in 
Minnesota recently contacted: 

A minimum of four hours of train- 
ing is used. This is developed in two 
ways. One is four one-hour sessions, or 
two meetings of two hours each, meet- 
ing one night during the week and a 
Sunday afternoon, closing with a fel- 
lowship hour with church officials. The 
other is by selecting a night most open 
for the community and church, and 
meeting three successive weeks for an 
hour and a half at each session. 

The turnover chart, Spiritual Life 
for Methodist Christians, is the most 
favored tool. The beliefs and the her- 
itage of the church are usually pre- 
sented the first evening, including 
some local history as well. 

For supplementary material we favor 
the Adult Membership Manual, The 
Methodist Primer by Selecman, The 


Beliefs of a Methodist Christian by 
Cherry, and A Primer of Beliefs for 
Methodist Laymen by Copeland. 

The pocket edition of the chart some- 
times is given to the new members to 
remind them of the discussions, to stim- 
ulate thinking, and encourage ques- 
tions. 

A second session is given to a study 
of the organization and outreach of 
The Methodist Church. Again the 
local church and its relation to the 
denomination is emphasized. Part III 
of the chart of The Methodist Church 
at Work is a good guide. But should 
the chart be an old one, the leader 
ought to bring the statistics up to date. 

Since the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism will have planned 
the entire training program, it should 
arrange to have a lay person from the 
commission present the costs of the 
connectional system. 

Another lay person should present 
the relationship and responsibility of 
the local church to the Methodist mis- 
sion program. He should explain and 
emphasize the program of Advance 
Special mission projects. The WSCS 
representative also should be used, 
telling of the mission program of the 
Woman’s Division. 

The last part of the second session 
is devoted to the discussion of the de- 


Mr. Joransen uses map to show where 
Methodist missions work is being done in 
one of the membership training sessions. 
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velopment of the spiritual life. Again 
the chart offers help in Part IV, dealing 
with the duties of the Methodist Chris- 
tian. 

The order of service for receiving 
new members is reviewed, the vows 
for membership are considered and 
explained, and each part of the pledge 
of loyalty to The Methodist Church is 
discussed. 

At this pc 
can present the financial program. 

Booklets and brochures developed by 
the local committee on stewardship and 
other committees and commissions re- 
lating the new member to the total 
church program are given out. 

These may include prepared _his- 
tories of the local church and state- 
ments of local policies and church regu- 
lations. For those who want to make 
further study of Methodism, copies of 
the Discipline are made available. 

In almost all cases a fellowship time 
is included. A New-Member Fellow- 
ship Night as a third and final session 
is recommended. 

Adults who have not been baptized 
may feel this is a block to their uniting 
with the church. It is suggested that an 
adult baptismal service be arranged as 
the first part of the fellowship-night 
program with members of the official 
board and the fellowship-friend fami- 
lies present. 

After impressive, unhurried service 
is conducted in the sanctuary, the en- 
tire group moves to the fellowship hall. 

The program here should be in- 
formal. The various officers of the 
church, commission chairmen and or- 
ganization presidents are given oppor- 
tunity to speak for their office and 
group. Ample time is given for intro- 
ductions and refreshments are served. 

In the weeks that follow, the fellow- 
ship friends seek to make the new 
members feel at home in the church. 
The teams from the commission on 
stewardship and finance visit them con- 
cerning their pledges. 


Make It an Event 

Several ministers indicate they seek 
a personal interview with each new 
member on confession of faith. This 
interview is to make clear the meaning 
and importance of the new member's 
relationship to Jesus Christ as Lord. 
This is referred to in the second ques- 
tion of the ritual. Thus the reception 
service itself becomes more meaningful. 
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A layman instructs a membership class at the Richfield (Minn.) Church. 


A new member should be made to 
feel that joining the church is a tre- 
mendously important event in his life. 
An unhurried and dignified service, 
using the full ritual of the church, will 
help to make joining the church a high 
and sacred privilege. 

Larger churches may have this pro- 
gram on a continuing basis every 
month or six weeks. Others plan such 
a program two or three times a year. 
Small churches are confronted with a 
program of individual training as their 
possible growth may be very limited. 
However, the importance of training 
the few is as great as training many. 

Providing prospects with packets of 


material, giving a limited reading as- 
signment, and then seeking at least 
two private conferences in the home at 
the convenience of the new member 
to discuss the various phases of the 
church and to face personal problems 
which exist, has been a technique most 
helpful in small churches. A New- 
Member Fellowship Night should be 
planned at least once a year. 

Packets of helpful materials for new 
members are available from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

To continue training, enroll adults 
in quest groups, Sunday-school classes, 
and groups of “The Twelve.” 


District Training Program for Children 


In the Fayette (Mo.) District where 
there are a number of small churches 
served by students and other supply 
pastors, the district superintendent has 
instituted a membership training pro- 
gram for children. 

Working with pastors of his district, 
the Rev. A. Sterling Ward planned a 
one-day, district-wide program of mem- 
bership training for children 9 to 14 
years old: Pastors were invited to send 
or bring children from their churches to 
the training program in Fayette on Apr. 
2 last year. Church-school teachers of 
these age groups also were invited. 

In preparation for the one-day pro- 
gram, pastors were asked to see that each 
child had a copy of the booklet, Mem- 
bership Manual for Boys and Girls. Each 
child was asked to bring a sack lunch. 

The training program began at 10 a.m. 
with a worship service, statement of pur- 
pose by Dr. Ward, and showing of the 
filmstrip, Becoming a Church Member. 

From 10:40 to 12:10 p.m., the chil- 
dren were divided into two groups— 
juniors and intermediates—for instruc- 
tion based on the membership manual. 
Each group had two experienced pastors 
as it studied the first six lessons. 

Lunch at 12:10 p.m. consisted of the 


sack lunches with beverages provided by 
the district superintendent. A_ picture 
was taken of the group, and a tour of 
the host church followed. 

From 1:10 to 2:40 p.m. the children 
studied the remaining six lessons in the 
membership manual. 

The closing worship service began at 
2:40 p.m., with a brief talk by a pastor 
on “What It Means to Be a Christian.” 
Attention was called to a sheet of ques- 
tions entitled “When Youth Are Bap- 
tized and Join The Methodist Church.” 
These sheets had been distributed at the 
opening session and explained in the 
classes. 

Children were asked to give these 
questions further study, then to register 
their acceptance by signing the sheet and 
returning it to their own pastor. 

Fifty-three children and 15 adults 
from eight churches participated in this 
one-day training program. Thirty-five of 
the children had had no previous in- 
struction, although some of them had al- 
ready joined the church. Others had been 
brought by their pastors to supplement 
instruction received in home churches. 

Pastors were encouraged to follow up 
this training period before children were 
received into church membership. 
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@ A Solidifying 
Force in Africa’s 
Turmoil 


As rising Africans 
seek their way, 


the Church has an opportunity 


to give direction. We must 
move quickly and in 


strength to make the witness 


the times call for. 


by C. Melvin Blake 


At the close of the decade of the 
1960s, history probably will record 
greater changes of long-reaching con- 
sequence in the continent of Africa 
than during any previous decade in 
any continent. 

The development of Christ’s Church 
in Africa is not immune to these vast 
changes. 

At the same time this Church—in 
spite of error and weakness—may prove 
to be the solidifying and integrating 
force. History may see it as the force 
that held things together as peace and 
harmony. were being wrought on the 
anvil of discord and confusion. 

Looking from the perspective of his- 
tory, it hecomes evident that the world 
has been off-center for the greater part 
of the 20th century and is in the proc- 
ess of righting itself. Those who look 
too closely at the distress points and 
miss the perspective of history become 
pessimistic. Our generation is under- 
lining the fact that no one wants to be 
a marginal man. 

Dr. Blake, executive secretary for Africa 
of the Division of World Missions of the 
Methodist Board of Missions, has just re- 


turned from an intensive four-month visit 
to Africa. 
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Vast problems face the countries in 
Africa that have received their inde- 
pendence. The current situation facing 
the Congo is brought into sharp focus 
by a comparison of the Republic of 
Congo and Nigeria. 

At the time of independence in the 
Congo on June 30, 1960, there were in 
a population of 14 million, only 12 to 
16 college graduates, and not one 
Congolese doctor or lawyer. When 
Nigeria received her independence on 
Oct. 1, 1960, there was reported a total 
of 532 practicing doctors, 644 lawyers, 
60 graduate engineers, and thousands 
of Nigerian civil servants who had 
been on the job for years. ~ 


Crash Programs Are Needed 


The obvious alternative for the 
church is to begin crash programs in 
the preparation of people to assume 
responsibility for leadership in the 
community. 

In the context of independence it is 
obvious that the role of the missionary 
as well as the missionary program must 
be re-evaluated. As a church we must 
become workers together with the 


> 


E. L. Sells 
In Southern Rhodesia, one of the spots 
where nationalistic tides are running strong, 
African villagers are intent on the latest 
news by wireless. 


African community in meeting the 
tremendous needs of the current up- 
heaval. If the missionary has had the 
last word in the past largely because of 
his position and access to funds, this 
will be true no longer. Either we work 
together or we will not be wanted or 
accepted. 

In the months just ahead the church 
has an opportunity in Africa which is 
hardly to be compared with opportuni- 
ties in the past. The decade of the ’60s 
will determine whether the Christian 
church has the adaptability and mobili- 
ty necessary to meet the situation as it 
needs to be met. 

The Church exists and was brought 
into being by God’s action in Christ 
for just such a time as this. The com- 
plete confusion of the African scene 
demands reconciliation. 

The alternative is chaos and the en- 
trance into a dark age. If such should 
happen, Africa will become once again 
the dark continent with a darkness far 
greater than anything during the days 
of Livingstone. 

But the Church has been given the 


ministry of reconciliation. Christian 
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people of all nations must work to- 
gether to bring reconciliation between 
God and man, and between man and 
man, in Africa. 

Let us look briefly at Methodist de- 
velopments in certain of the African 
countries where we are at work: 


Liberia 

The College of West Africa holds its 
leading position among the high 
schools of Liberia. In its recent grad- 
uating class one of the girls was the 
first from the Mano tribe ever to re- 
ceive a high-school diploma. Another 
graduate, now at Morgan State Col- 
lege, recently was elected one of two 
students to the National Honor So- 
ciety in America. A_long-cherished 
dream, a boys’ dormitory, will be com- 
pleted this year. This will be used 
primarily to help boys from the interior. 

The year 1959-60 was one of the 
most encouraging years at Gbarnga. 

First, the long-needed Pastor’s School 
was opened and four pastors and 
their families studied and farmed and 
made new and lasting friends there. 
Here 217 girls and boys completed the 
school year. 

The Division of World Missions has 
transferred to the Liberia Annual Con- 
ference property that had previously 
been held in the name of the division. 


Angola 


In spite of the fact that a few years 
back the Methodist church in Luanda 
was divided and a second church 
formed, the church on the station has 
for a long time been unable to seat 
the average congregation. Remodeling 
which is now being carried out will 
nearly double its capacity. 

This will take care of the immediate 
needs here, but Second Methodist 
Church has its own problem to be 
solved. The pastor does nothing to help 
solve the problem, but rather increases 
it month by month as he adds to his 
church membership. 

At conference last year the statis- 
tician caused eyebrows to be raised. 
While school attendance figures went 
into a decline, church membership 
leaped ahead. Reported were 39,822 
members of all categories as against 
30,690 in the previous year. Indications 
are that there will be a further increase 
this year. 

The Emanuel Seminary in Dondi is 
to graduate its first three Methodist 
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students this year. This is of outstand- 
ing importance to the church, as the 
cabinet will have at its disposal for 
appointment to the churches the first 
minister to pass through this higher 
grade of preparation. This causes us to 
look forward too to the return of others 
who have gone to Europe or the States 
for theological training. 

At long last the conference has ap- 
pointed a missionary full time to the 
work of evangelism. The Rev. Malcolm 
McVeigh, after several months giving 
full time to the study of the Kimbundu 
tongue, has now begun evangelistic ac- 
tivity in the villages. His work includes 
evangelism programs in churches. 


Southeast Africa 
The year 1959-60 has been one of 


increasing and general restriction of 
Protestant activities in Mozambique. 

Missionary supervision of district 
work has been stopped in many places. 
Local groups have been told not to 
ring their bells (metal bars) and not 
to meet. Pastors are told to sit at home. 
The cause of these restrictions is hid- 
den, no official communication having 
been issued. 

Our Methodist work shares these 
limitations with efforts being made to 
confine our activity to the particular 
local area in which we happen to have 
stations. This situation is under con- 
sideration by the Christian Council of 
Mozambique. 

In areas where work is still open, 
the catachist program is being strength- 
ened. Sunday-school lessons for chil- 
dren are now being printed in the 
monthly paper. Effort will be made to 
expand training of local leaders. 

After years of serious shortage in 
medical personnel, we have new mis- 
sionaries for service at Gikuki. Dr. 
Robert Simpson has entered the prov- 
ince as director of the Teles Leper 
Colony. Although he does not have 
full recognition, he has found ways to 
do general medical work. 

The Christian Center program is be- 
ing directed by the Rune Korswings, 
new Swedish missionaries. The build- 
ing for the center will be begun as 
soon as we have government permis- 
sion. Beginnings have been made for 
the development of a carpentry course 
under James Humbane, graduate of 
the Kambini carpentry school. 

We believe the way is much more 
open for us to develop technical train- 


ing at the Kambini station. We have 
moved, therefore, to organize this de- 
partment under the direction of 
William F. Anderson. The carpentry 
program of several years continues to 
give training in theory and practice 
under Chadreque Zunguze. Zacarias 
Manhissa has begun a new course for 
training mechanics. 

While we believe such training is 
vital, we want to do more than produce 
good technicians. Therefore, we have 
developed under the leadership of 
Tage Adolfsson a special program to 
help train better Christian lay leaders. 


Union of South Africa 


Work with miners from Mozam- 
bique and the Central Mission Press 
activities make up the major program 
for missionaries of the Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa. 

Work in the compounds has become 
much more spread geographically with 
the opening of new mines. Missionary 
residences have been opened in Springs 
and Kruegersdorp, to the east and to 
the west of Johannesburg. 

Study courses to encourage advance 
in both Christian and general educa- 
tion are developed in the monthly issue 
of Xibuka. Compound leaders. are .in- 
structed in the use of the materials 
thus provided, so that they may teach 
the men in their own compounds. Dis- 
tribution of Mahlahle, monthly church 
paper, is increasing and is also finding 
an expanding use among miners other 
than Methodists. 

The Central Missions Press is facing 
major expansion. A site for the new 
plant has been purchased, and the ef- 
fort is to make this a press adequate 
to serve the entire Central Conference 
area. 

The press produces Mahlahle, the 
African Christian Advocate, and books 
for various mission groups in a number 
of languages. Production of small 
books in bi-lingual editions, Portuguese 
and the vernacular, is being pushed. 
The first institute in this conference 
for new writers was held at Kambini 
station. 

In the face of unparalleled chal- 
lenges and opportunities in Africa, and 
in spite of seeming chaos in some parts 
of the continent, the Church can serve 
in a new way as an agency of recon- 
ciliation. It can say as in the Scriptures: 
“This is the victory which overcomes 
the world, even our faith.” 
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This 
LONDON BRIDGE 
Is STRONG 


Methodists in London, Ind., 


have built strong ties 


with African Christians through 


Advance Special Gifts. 


by Melvin L. Shepherd 


“We had $10 left after expenses and 
that was what we used to help sponsor 
Sei in a Liberian mission school.” 

These words came from a small lady 
with big ideas and intense interest in 
church missions. When you speak to 
her on the subject it becomes apparent 
that you are surely in the pale of her 
life’s dedication. 

It’s an outgrowth of an incident 12 
years ago when that lady, the Rev. 
Mrs. Clara Mae Rippel, now pastor of 
London (Ind.) Methodist Church, was 
launching her church career as direc- 
tor of youth at the Capitol Avenue 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 

One of the facets of her strong youth 
program there was a high-school camp 
at Rivervale, conducted by the Indiana 
Conference. 

In this particular year a Crusade 
Scholar, Joe Boayue, spoke at one of 
the night sessions and projected pic- 
tures of the Ganta Mission School in 
Liberia, West Africa. The young peo- 
ple wanted to help. 

Joe told the group that his little 
brother back in Ganta could be sup- 
ported for an entire year at the Meth- 
odist mission station there for $10. And 
so it was settled. The $10 which was 
left over after paying the expenses of 
the junket, went to Sei’s (rhymes with 
“say” ) subsistence in Ganta. 


Involves Entire Congregation 
This was only the first chapter. ‘The 
inspiration born in the action of a 
simple summer camp program has con- 
tinued, carrying through sundry church 
group activities—commissions on mis- 
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sions, official board, and entire con- 
gregation. 

Sei is the son of an African tribal 
chief who died when the youth was 
about eight years old. 

He was taken to the Methodist in- 
stitution at Ganta for treatment when 
he became seriously ill. It was then 
that the $10 annually from the Capitol 
éwenue Church started and was con- 
tinued for five or six years. It stopped 
when the church was abandoned. 

Mrs. Rippel kept up correspondence 
with Sei. In the meantime he was 
graduated and had attended the Col- 
lege of West Africa in Monrovia, 
which is equivalent to an American 
high school. There he was graduated 
with highest honors. 

Now the young man wanted to con- 
tinue his education and enter medical 
school. But there are no pre-medical 
ones in Liberia. 


West Virginia Church Helps 


A solution to this problem was 
worked out by the Methodist Board of 
Missions. Wesley Methodist Church 
in Morgantown, W.Va., agreed to un- 
derwrite Sei’s room, board and tuition 
after West Virginia University opened 
its doors to him. 

The board wrote Mrs. Rippel and 
asked whether she would attempt to 
raise the $500 needed to cover his 
transportation to this country. She said 
she would try. 

Last year her church’s commission 
on missions organized in teams of two's 
and called on friends and constituents 
of the London church. It took the 





groups two months—from May | till 
July 1—to raise the amount which was 
sent to the Division of World Missions, 
which handled final details. The gift 
was credited as a General Advance 
Special. 

Parishioners of London—most of 
whom are farmers—were favored with 
a meeting with the medic-to-be last 
Christmas when he visited in their 
homes, met with the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, the commission on mis- 
sions, and addressed them at Sunday 
morning worship. 

One of the closest friends of the 
“Rev. Mrs.” often quips that she’s un- 
like the fair lady of the nursery song- 
rhyme about London Bridge in that 
she has never let her London bridge 
fall down. She’s built it stronger and 
stronger ever since she came on the 
church scene seven and a half years 
ago. 

Since 1943 the London church’s 
contributions to World Service have 
grown from $197 to this year’s $860. 
This is in addition to its second-mile 
giving which includes the aid to the 
premedical student. Also, this active 
rural congregation has built a parson- 
age and purchased more than an acre 
and a half for future expansion. 

“For an old church (107 years), 
we're doing pretty well,” confesses the 
Mrs. Rippel, “but as the saying goes: 
‘It’s only the beginning!’ ” 

If it is, London’s going a long way. 
The church’s membership rolls already 
exceed the town’s population of 113 
.. . by 16. In less than seven years it 
has added 59 new members. Church- 
school attendance has gone up 250 per 
cent and worship service attendance 
increased 400 per cent in the same 
period. 

This London bridge is weil girded. 


‘Liberia’ is the topic here as youths of the 
London church look at encyclopedic refer- 
ence to Wilfred Sei Boayue’s homeland. 


























Disarmament 
Jonesville 


in 


Ending the arms race is not just a far-off 
problem for diplomats. There's much to be 
done about it right in your town. 


by S. William Hollingsworth 


At its fourteenth regular session the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions declared in a unanimous resolu- 
tion that “the question of general and 
complete disarmament is the most im- 
portant one facing the world today.” 

Pressure for disarmament continues 
to increase from people all over the 
world. As men and women come to un- 
derstand what nuclear warfare will do 
in its unique and devastating way, they 
add to the pressure. 

The Christian Church had advo- 
cated disarmament long before the ad- 
vent of nuclear warfare. It continues 
to exert its influence on behalf of 
humanity so the heads of nations will 
move more rapidly toward disarma- 
ment. 

What can the local church do? 

Inquiries seem to be made in a 
plaintive voice. Too frequently it is 
presumed that a local congregation is 
powerless to do anything about the 
arms race or the cold war. 

But there is much that can be done 
at the local level. Our churches live 
and work where the people live. They 
are closer to the people than govern- 
ments are. Churches can help to arouse 
public opinion to the point where gov- 
ernments will respond to the will of 
the people. 


A Job for the Commission 


For a Methodist church the commis- 
sion on Christian social concerns 
would be the responsible group for 
carrying out an educational program 
on the topic. Where there is no such 
commission, the official board might 
well undertake the task—or better yet, 
get a commission started. The main aim 
of the commission’s work would be to 
educate the congregation. Here are 
some things it could do. 

1. Commission members should study 
the topic. Assignments to individual 
commission personnel on different 
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aspects of disarmament should be made 
for subsequent reporting at a future 
meeting of the commission. The com- 
mission in the author's church has 
done this with success. 

2. Having shared the reports, the com- 
missions will be in a better position to 
make an intelligent selection of ma- 
terials for public distribution and dis- 
play. Literature, audio-visuals and 
other aids should be used selectively. 
The commission might prepare some 
charts or displays, for example, a poster 
containing contrary views to stimulate 
discussion. 

On one occasion when the author’s 
commission dealt with this topic we 
mimeographed our own literature be- 
cause we could not find exactly what 
we wanted. We prepared a sheet list- 
ing contrasting views of a military man 
and a peace worker side by side. This 
gave a synoptic view of both sides of 
the question, producing an intelligent 
and wholesome discussion of factors 
that previously had been pretty much 
garbled. In some cases the positions 
had been unknown to the congrega- 
tion. 

3. The pastor should speak on dis- 
armament from the pulpit at the re- 
quest of the commission (and with the 
backing of the official board). He can 
place the Christian ethic regarding the 
arms race and warfare directly before 
the congregation. 

4. A Sunday evening fellowship ses- 
sion would be the place for a discus- 
sion of the pastor’s sermon, the presen- 
tation of a panel, debate, film, or the 
interviewing of specialists in the field. 
The commission should choose the best 
means available to get the problem and 
its solution before the people and keep 
it there. 

Mr. Hollingsworth is pastor of Mulberry 
Street Church, Williamsport, Pa., and 
chairman of the Board of Christian Social 


Concerns for Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference. 


Here again it would be very worth- 

while to have a military man exchange 
views with a peace worker or pacifist. 
As in the case of the literature created 
Cunder point two) the variety of 
thought produced in such a debate will 
be wholesome. 
5. The church can foster conversations 
across barriers of nationality and 
ideology. Most Americans have never 
talked face to face with a commu- 
nist. The Williamsport Council of 
Churches, in conjunction with the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
arranged for a member of the Russian 
delegation to the United Nations to 
visit Williamsport as part of a tour. 

A group of community leaders, in- 
cluding attorneys, physicians, clergy- 
men and teachers, took it upon them- 
selves to distribute tickets at a nominal! 
fee to cover the cost of a luncheon in a 
downtown church. All persons who 
were present by invitation (about 75) 
had the opportunity of hearing the Rus- 
sian point of view and then of asking 
questions of the visiting diplomat. 

Press releases and photographs were 
carefully arranged to avoid any false 
impressions. There was no controversy 
or hostility in the community because 
our audience had been carefully se- 
lected. It was an educational experi- 
ence for intelligent people who could 
look at this matter objectively. Those 
present included businessmen, bankers, 
teachers, other professionals; thereby 
creating a better understanding of 
points at issue between the U.S. and 
Russia. 

Communities too remote from diplo- 
matic personnel to carry out a project 
like this might well use social philos- 
ophers, political scientists, and other 
objective persons. This can be initiated 
by a council of churches, ministerium, 
or a small group of churches. 

6. Essay contests for the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship are sponsored by 
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some commissions. Some churches give 
an award for the best composition in 
the form of a paid or partially paid trip 
to the United Nations with a Meth- 
odist seminar. The publication of the 
prize-winning theme in the parish and 
community papers will stimulate 
thought on the subject. 

Several churches in the Central 

Pennsylvania Conference have done 
this and we find the idea spreading. 
Adult Americans are surprised to find 
how clearly youth can think about 
such problems. Most adults do not 
realize how much time young people 
spend upon international affairs in 
their high schools. Some of the papers 
submitted by teenagers are impressive 
in their analysis and reasoning. 
7. The commission can get the official 
board of the church to go on record as 
favoring certain agreed-upon steps in 
disarmament. Those can be commu- 
nicated to the congressman and sena- 
tors. 


Help Is Available 


Naturally there is a wealth of re- 
source in this field. There is also an 
excellent bibliography in the manual 
for the commission on Christian social 
concerns. 

It is well for the church to make 
use of such contemporary writings as 
the book On the Beach. Authors apart 
from the church are doing a great deal 


in this field and we should utilize the 
impact they make upon the public 
mind. These writers have demon- 
strated that the total destructive force 
of modern armaments hardly needs to 
be increased, since we have enough 
explosive power to devastate the earth. 
As people learn this simple fact, sup- 
port for bilateral disarmament grows. 

Local churches can enjoy working in 
this field and they can do much good 
simply by educating the people to the 
facts. Once the facts are known it is 
easier for members of the congregation 
to write their opinions and convictions 
to their congressmen and others. 

These are some of the facts: 

As of Nov. 23, 1960, there were 
12 separate disarmament proposals 
before the Political Committee of 
the United Nations. The commission 
would do well to keep before the 
minds of the congregation the contents 
of these proposals, since they are not 
always fully aired by the press. There 
have been good proposals that never 
have had public consideration simply 
because they have not appeared in 
most newspapers and magazines. 

Our congregations ought also to 
know that some years ago no one was 
working on disarmament. Now the 
State Department has several men 
working on the job. Public support of 
the effort might well be an incentive to 
increase the staff. 


Another little known fact, just for 
the sake of example, is that the Penta- 
gon reportedly desires to double the 
amount of appropriations for gas and 
germ warfare preparations. This facet 
of our defense program is so immoral 
and inhuman as to cause most Ameri- 
cans to rebel against even the thought 
of what is termed CBR (chemical, 
bacteriological and radiological war- 
fare). But it is a fact of modern arma- 
ment. 

Church people can also be informed 
by the commission that the 1960 fed- 
eral budget provides $951,000 for dis- 
armament as over against $47 billion 
for current military programs. This is 
1,400 times the amount presently ear- 
marked for disarmament activities in 
fiscal 1961. 

In contrast to these figures, congre- 
gations would be somewhat surprised 
to know that $32.5 million has been 
programed for research on nuclear test 
detection. The commission should un- 
dertake to educate the congregation to 
the facts of the arms race. 

It is hard to convince some persons 
of the need for disarmament. Once 
aroused, they can catch a vision of 
what disarmament can mean in return- 
ing immeasurable amounts of money 
to a peacetime economy and minimiz- 
ing international tensions. 

Surely this is a worthy Christian so- 
cial concern. 


Some Suggested Resource Materials and Places to Write 





Board Headquarters 
The Board of Christian Social Concerns of The Methodist 


Church, Division of Peace and World Order, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Periodical 


Concern, the official Christian Social Concerns publication 
of The Methodist Church, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C., $3 a year. 


Pamphlets and Books 


Disarmament Packet, $1. Contains a variety of up-to-date 
booklets and leaflets on the political, economic, and 
religious aspects of disarmament. 


Disarmament Library, $5. Contains, in addition to the 
materials in the packet, two books: The Arms Race, by 
Noel-Baker, and Peace and Power, by Taylor and others. 


Community of Fear, 25¢. A readable and valuable booklet 


on the perils of the arms race as seen by scientists. 
(Single free copies may be obtained from Center for 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) 


If the Arms Race Ends, What Will Happen to Our 
National Economy?, 15¢. A discussion by two teachers 
of economics on whether disarmament will mean pros- 
perity or unemployment for the U.S. 


The Big Hand in Your Pocket, 25¢. A fact-filled booklet 
describing the extent to which our tax money is used 
for military programs. 


A Christian Appnoach to Nuclear War, 15¢. A call to 
Christians by a dozen theological professors to judge 
modern weapons and warfare by their faith. 


Order all of the above from: Board of Christian Social 
Concerns, Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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Wisconsin’s Plan for 


CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS 


by James M. Johnston 


It had to be something big to pluck 
Arland Averill out of northeastern 
Minnesota’s wooded wilderness last 
June. He and his wife, Phyllis, and 
14 members of their Methodist Youth 
Fellowship were enjoying a canoe trip. 

For weeks the 24-year-old Sun 
Prairie accountant and his wife had 
looked forward to canoeing with the 
youths who had saved for it. 

Nevertheless, at the scheduled hour, 
Averill paddled away from the party, 
landed his canoe, made his bus connec- 
tions and rode to Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., where the East Wisconsin An- 
nual Conference was in session. 

That, alone, wasn’t enough to get 
Averill out of the woods. More impor- 
tant was the dinner he attended and 
the honor he $1,000 
scholarship to launch him on a minis- 
terial career. In the fall of 1960 he 
entered Drew Theological Seminary. 

Averill is the second recipient of an 
annual scholarship given by the con- 


received—a 


ference to encourage deserving candi- 
dates for the ministry and other full- 
time Christian The first 
winner, chosen in April, 1959, is Miss 


vocations. 


Louise Grant, formerly of Parfreyville, 
Wis. She is now studying dietetics at 
Ohio University. 

The scholarship is one arm of the 
“Wisconsin Plan,” launched two years 
ago to recruit full-time Christian 
workers. The Rev. Bernard A. Kassilke 
of Oshkosh, associate director of the 
East Wisconsin Conference Council, 
has charge of the youth program. 

With the Rev. Dale Scott, minister 
of education at Wauwatosa Methodist 
Church and conference vocations chair- 
man, Mr. Kassilke has tried to increase 
East Wisconsin’s contribution to 
church vocations. The conference has 
Mr. Johnston is church news editor of the 


Milwaukee Sentinel and an active layman 
in his own church, Aldersgate. 
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been producing five or six clergymen a 
year—insufhcient to meet its own 
needs. 

The conference also encourages vo- 
cations through summer-camp counsel- 
ing where many youths find their spirit 
of commitment to full-time service. 

Additional encouragement is given 
at follow-up reunion dinners and work- 
shops several months after the youths’ 
mountain-top enthusiasm has had a 
chance to subside. 


Ideas Unlimited Scholarship Plan 

“Ideas Unlimited,” an independent 
foundation whose funds have been 
given by an anonymous Methodist lay- 
man of the East Wisconsin Conference, 
provides the annual scholarship money. 

In autumn each pastor and college 
receives an announcement of the 
scholarship offer. Pastors go on the 
alert for candidates. The applicant, a 
man or woman, must be a Methodist 
with church membership in the East 
Wisconsin Conference. He must have 
graduated from a college or university 
and possess Christian commitment to a 
full-time Christian vocation. 

College scholastic record and indi- 
vidual need are important considera- 
tions weighed by the selection commit- 
tee. The scholarship is renewable. 

The applicant gives information on 
his background, church, high school, 
college, academic proficiency, and mari- 
tal and financial status. 

He also writes a statement of his 
“plan for life” in one or two typed 
pages. Accompanying the application 
are recommendations from his home 
pastor, his college, and others who 
know him well. 

Religious leaders have found the 
church-related camp a fertile source of 
recruitment for full-time church serv- 
ice. Something about the open air wor- 
ship, living close to nature, and above 
all, a community sharing a Christian 
spirit, seem to spur youths to increase 


their Christian commitment. Some 


find it for the first time. 


Camp Counseling Program 


Consequently the conference is em- 
phasizing vocational counselling and 
planning at camps. From Aug. 7 to 14 
the conference has an intensive coun- 
seling program with vocational testing 
at Conference Point on Lake Geneva. 

Here high-school-age youths receive 
information on the full array of Chris- 
tian vocations. In addition to the big 
three—the ministry, Christian educa- 
tion and missionary service—youths 
hear about other full-time Christian 
service they can perform. 

Career counselors conduct classes 
and provide personal interviews for all 
high-school juniors and seniors. The 
Wisconsin Plan also includes a voca- 
tional testing program. 

In charge of this is an experienced 
counselor, Dr. Richard Miller. He is a 
former Garrett professor who worked 
out a system for probing the aptitudes 
of ministerial aspirants. 

Under Dr. Miller's guidance the re- 
sults of the vocational tests will receive 
their proper evaluation. Dr. Miller, 
now pastor of Milwaukee’s Wesley 
Church, is the new conference voca- 
tions chairman. 


Counseling With Reunion Dinners 


Often a youth makes a decision at 
camp, only to find his ardor cooling 
with September’s autumn winds. East 
Wisconsin leaders believe the church 
vocations program can prevent this. 

The conference, therefore, keeps in 
touch with the youth. At least once 
a year it sponsors follow-up reunion 
dinners. Here youths receive more 
stimuli to Christian commitment. They 
participate in workshops with other 
youths and other counselors as they 
explore their choice of vocation. 

Speakers like President Dwight E. 
Loder and the Rev. Alvin Lindgren of 
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Counseling, testing, 
follow-up, 
and scholarships are 
included in the 
East Wisconsin 
Conference program 
to enlist persons 
for full-time 
Christian vocations. 


Garrett Biblical Institute help to in- 
spire rededication. 

The Rev. Mr. Kassilke believes the 
spiritual atmosphere, whether at camp 
or anywhere else, is indispensable to 
Christian commitment. Some church 
vocational recruiters, he says, have 
erred in the past by seeking out the 
sharp, promising youths for full-time 
Christian work, then trying to imbue 
the spirit of commitment later. He be- 
lieves the commitment must come first. 

Mr. Kassilke also sees a new em- 
phasis on the mature student. Several 
denominations recognize the worth of 
the pastor-come-lately and have pro- 
vided special education for him. 

Traditionally the recruitment work 
has been concentrated on high school 
and college youths. But today 30 per 
cent of the seminarians have chosen 
the ministry after a year or two in the 
business world. 


Accountant Chooses Ministry 


One such person is the 1960 scholar- 
ship winner, Arland Averill. He grew 
up in a staunch Methodist family at 
Virginia, Minn. His father serves on 
the official board. His brother, Duane, 
is a Methodist clergyman. 

As a youth, Arland attended church 


Miss Louise Grant, second from left, is presented 
Dale Scott. 
Looking on are the Rev. Justus Olson, Miss Grant’s 
pastor, and Mrs. Edward Grant, her mother. 


a $1,000 scholarship by the Rev. 
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regularly and also went to the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union Camp in 
Minnesota. He was graduated from 
Hamline University in 1958 with a 
major in economics. 

After working a few months in Vir- 
ginia, Arland came to Sun Prairie, 
Wis., to work for the Virchow, Krause 
Company. His wife finished Hamline 
with a degree in religious education. 

Arland dreamed of climbing the lad- 
der with Virchow, Krause, so he 
studied to become a certified public 
accountant. But a few months after 
he joined the Methodist church at Sun 
Prairie he found a vocational pull away 
from the world of numbers. 

“I moved to Sun Prairie on a 
Wednesday, practiced with the choir 
on Thursday, and sang in church on 
Sunday,” he recalled. “Then my wife 
and I became advisers of the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship.” 

The next year found him superin- 
tendent of the church school, while 
they kept up their MYF work. He be- 
came a member of the building com- 
mittee, Fisherman’s Club, commission 
on education, and the commission on 
membership and evangelism. His pro- 
gram among Sun Prairie’s 353 Meth- 
odists takes some 20 hours a week. 

As Arland progressed at his job, 
business, church, and home life began 
to compete feverishly for his time. 

He began to look more earnestly at 
his future. It was bright with Virchow, 
Krause and Company but uncertain in 
such an unknown field as Christian 
education. Nevertheless, he reasoned, 
“Money isn’t everything. I'd rather 
work with people than with numbers.” 

Actually, he had little spare time 
left to give to the church. He might 
as well as enter the full-time ministry. 


study. Others, I. 


“My satisfaction at working with 
people—especially youths—and the fact 
that Christ seemed to be at the center 
of the fellowship and the church serv- 
ice constituted a genuine call,” he said. 

But how could he think of three 
more years of school, with a wife and 
child? (Phyllis had given birth to a 
girl in 1959.) Like a brick wall, the 
financial problem blocked Arland’s 
path—until the Ideas’ Unlimited 
scholarship loomed as a possibility. 

“Without that scholarship the ful- 
fillment of my vocational desire would 
have been impossible,” he said. 

Miss Grant, the first-year winner is 
no pastor come lately, but she is as 
fully dedicated. 

Reared on a farm near Waupaca, 
she attended Waupaca High School 
and participated in the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship of her church. She 
served as president of the Appleton Dis- 
trict MYF and belonged to the Wiscon- 
sin Conference Methodist Council. 

Inasmuch as she received another 
scholarship to continue at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Louise did not apply for the 
Wisconsin grant again. She plans to 
enter Methodist missionary service. 

Mr. Kassilke believes Methodists 
and other church bodies must increase 
their Christian vocational emphasis. 

“The excellent vocational guidance 
programs provided by the public 
schools do not espouse the cause of the 
churches, or in any way present the 
wide field of Christian vocations open 
to today’s youths,” he says. “This is 
the job of the church bodies.” 

And even if a youth fails to hear 
the call to full-time church work, the 
counseling program gives him an un- 
mistakable call to make his chosen vo- 
cation more Christian. 


Arland Averill, third from left, receives a scholarship for one year of theological 
to r., are the Rev. Bernard Kassilke, the Rev. Harold Riebe, 
Averill’s pastor at Sun Prairie; the Rev. Dale Scott, and Dr. Alvin Lindgren, treas- 


urer of Ideas Unlimited and a member of the faculty of Garrett Biblical Institute. 














This year some new aids are avail- 
able for systematic program planning. 

They are “Program Builder Work 
Sheets,” prepared for the commissions 
and major committees of a Methodist 
church. 

The work sheets will help churches 
that join the growing trend toward formal 
program planning—a trend that is sup- 
ported by the Discipline, § 216. 

The new work sheets have been pre- 
pared by staff members representing five 
general boards of the church, aided by 


New Tools for Program Building 


Work sheets have been prepared to help churches 


plan their year’s work. 


They are recommended for use in building a program 
before the budget is made 
and before financial pledges are solicited. 
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RESOURCES 
1. Methodist Story Magazine 
—Program Building Issue 
—Your Church Section 
—Other articles 
2. Copy of last year's program and budget 
3. Financial Secretary's record. 
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staff from other groups. Work sheets 
supplement existing tools, such as the 
commission manuals and annual Program 
Planning Number of THe Mertnuopist 
Story, issued in June. 

The new sheets carry the recommenda- 
tion that, where possible, program plan- 
ning be the first step in budgeting. The 
guide recommends that all groups in the 
church concentrate on plans to carry out 
their responsibilities in Christian service 
to the fullest, regardless of cost—to be 
totaled after objectives have been set. 

Then, the guide suggests: 

“After the commissions, committees 
and organizations have returned their 
program sheets, the program committee 
must meet to review proposals, compile 
costs, and make necessary adjustments 
where proposals and costs are excessive 
or inadequate. 

“Present the program to the official 
board. The decision of the official board 
will represent the program with which 
the congregation will be challenged and 
will constitute the tentative budget— 
which remains tentative until after the 
visitation (financial canvass).” 

The set consists of an instruction sheet 
and 15 work sheets. The work sheet for 
each commission or committee consists of 
a check list covering its responsibilities 
as outlined in the Discipline and official 
manuals. There are blanks for filling 
in goals, plans and budget estimates. The 
set of 15 includes three blank work 
sheets for local church units not covered 
by national program recommendations. 

It is recommended that a church or- 
der three or more sets of the work sheets. 

Price of the Program Builder Work 
Sheets is 20¢ a set. They may be or- 
dered (ask for item 118) from the 
Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. COne set is included 
with the EVM Packet.) 

The work sheets are available also 
from the Boards of Missions, Education, 
Evangelism and Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 


—————— Turning Point 


A filmstrip on program planning 
is available to give direction to pro- 
gram planning conferences in the 
local church. It is called Turning 
Point (17-minute color sound film- 
strip). 

Turning Point may be purchased 
for $6 from the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Newly retired, Alex and Dorothy begin 
to plan for their retirement years. 


Their only daughter, Nancy, offers 
some advice. She suggests that she and 
her husband look for a larger house. 
Then they can invite her parents to 
live with them under the same roof. 


Following the suggestion of her friend, 
Martha, Dorothy visits Kingsley Manor. 


Retirement 


Color movie 
tells how 
the church serves 
older persons 
through 
retirement 


homes. 


Care for the aging, a subject of par- 
ticular interest this year, is treated in a 
new Methodist motion picture that was 
premiered at the White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging. 

It is Right at Home, filmed at a 
church-operated retirement home in 
California. It was produced for the 
Pacific Homes Corporation and the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

The story is that of a newly-retired 
couple and their quest for the right 
kind of life. Their investigation of the 
church retirement home provides the 
vehicle for describing the services that 
Methodist homes offer. 

The picture was filmed at Kingsley 
Manor, one of the five Pacific Homes 
units. Professional actors play the 
leads, but residents of Kingsley Manor 
appear also. 

Right at Home is a 16 mm. sound 
color film with a running time of 28 
minutes. It has been cleared for tele- 
vision. 

The film may be rented through 
Cokesbury Stores at $10 or purchased 
for $195 from the Television, Radio 
and Film Commission, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


When Martha’s husband, Fred, opens 
the doors at Kingsley Manor to show 
Alex the variety of medical facilities, 
hobby centers, and opportunities for 
activities, Alex decides that he and 
Dorothy should seek admission. 
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Dorothy and Alex are delighted when 
they learn that their application for 
admission has been approved. 


Accepted by Kingsley, Dorothy and 
Alex prepare to become ‘Right at 
Home’’ there. 
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Organize Your Own Weekday 


KNOW 
YOUR BIBLE 


Study Group 


. .. A new program already in operation all over 
Methodism, sponsored by The General Board of 
Education and Cokessury, designed to teach laymen 
more about the Bible and how to understand it. 
This unparalleled study source will provide: 

e New and Better Leadership for Your Church 


e Superior Knowledge and Understanding of the 
Bible 


e@ Personal Enrichment and Satisfaction 
e Increased Spirit of Fellowship 
e A Step Forward in Methodism for Your Church 


BEGIN NOW TO SET UP 


STUDY GROUPS 
IN YOUR CHURCH 


Organize a weekday Know Your Bible study group 
in your church now! Order a supply of the Know 
Your Bible booklets and receive absolutely free of 
extra charge these materials. 


1. For the pastor, a complete set of the Know Your 
Bible Series, with handy binder. 


- A 15 x 22-inch poster with all study projects 
listed and registration blanks at bottom for you 
to place in a conspicuous place in your church. 


. Series of five 6 x 9-inch posters for promotion. 
4. Announcement copy for church bulletins. 


. Suggested letter copy announcements for entire 
church. 


. Suggested copy for your church bulletins on 
each unit of study. 

. Suggested copy for post cards to be mailed to 
church members. 


. Wallet-size membership card for each person 
who joins a Know Your Bible Group. 


Northeastern | North Central| Western 
Region Region Region Region Region 


%&Chicago 11_ | Los Angeles 29 


Region 
Boston 16 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
SERIES 


A series of 12 study booklets on the entire Bible, 
written by Dr. Roy L. Smith. Uses the question and 
answer method throughout . . . simple, easy-to- 
understand language. (The booklets you do not use 
may be returned for full credit.) (AP) 

. How Your Bible Grew Up (Introduction) 

. The Bible and the First World State 

. Writing Scripture Under Dictators 

. Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

. The First Jewish Bible 

. Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 

. Jewish Wit, Wisdom and Worship 

. Paul Launches the New Testament 

. Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 

. Three Letters and Five Tracts 

. The John Books 

. Three Gospels and a History 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


_ 
N 


Set of Twelve Books in maroon imitation leather 
binder ....... postpaid, $4.95 
Set of Twelve Books without the maroon imitation 
leather binder . postpaid, $3.50 
Binder, only. sone extra; ; shipping weight, 1 lb., 
8 ozs. . oe $3. 00 
Each Book postpaid, 35¢ 
Any Six Books postpaid, $1.90 
Any Twelve Books postpaid, $3.50 


Handbook, written by Dr. 
Charles M. Laymon. An ideal 
guide on how to organize your 
groups, select leaders and use 
the Know Your Bible series 
booklets ..... postpaid, 35¢ 


Add state sales tax 
where it applies 


%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 


New York 11)|%Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 


Pittsburgh 30 [Detroit 1 


San Francisco 2 = City 6 | Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 
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Support for Overseas Missions Increases 


Protestants in the U.S. and Canada 
gave almost 170 million dollars to sup- 
port their overseas missions in 146 coun- 
tries and territories in 1959. 

This was contained in a report re- 
leased by Dr. Frank Price, director of the 
Missionary Research Library which is 
related to the National Council of 
Churches. 

Increased giving for foreign missions 
was noted both in the U.S. and Canada 
for a total of $169,800,000. The U.S. 
portion of $163,600,000 represents an 
average of $2.75 per church member. 

This is somewhat higher than previous 
averages, recently put at $2.26 per capita, 
because a larger group is included in this 
survey. Twelve agencies, which receive 
more than $3,000,000 account for one 
half the total Protestant contributions. 

Several new developments were re- 
vealed since publication of a similar bi- 
annual survey in 1958. One is the “strik- 
ing increase” of 72 more mission boards 
and societies not previously included, in 
addition to the larger number of boards 
replying to the questionnaires. Because 
of this, exact comparisons with the 
previous two-year period are not possible. 

With 421 boards and societies report- 


World Service 


(Year's apportionment 
$15,000,000) 


Specials 


General Advance 


One Great Hour 


ing, 312 are primarily sending agencies. 
For them the total North American mis- 
sionary personnel shows an increase of 
8.6 per cent of 27,219. Independent 
missionary societies showed the greater 
gains, however. A decrease of 3.2 per 
cent was noted in those serving the 94 
boards and affliated agencies working 
through the Division of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Price said this is because the his- 
toric denominational boards in the DFM, 
which support a majority of the mission 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other in- 
stitutions abroad, increasingly are turn- 
ing over their work to trained nationals. 

Dr. Price pointed out that many of the 
so-called younger churches in Asia and 
Africa have been founded by the long- 
established denominational missions 
boards. These churches are now sending 
out their own missionaries and are largely 
self-supporting. 

In addition to the 94 boards in the 
NCC Division of Foreign Missions 
group, the survey includes three other 
groups. 

Of the countries served by all 421 
agencies reporting, Japan and India still 
are served by the largest number with 


January 
1961 


$1,107,467 $1,242,443 


797,869 884,362 


10,313 8,599 


108 boards each. They are followed by 
the Philippines, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
Fifty-five mission agencies are now at 
work on Taiwan, compared with two 
before the last World War. 

In Latin America, Brazil has 66 mis- 
sionary organizations at work, while in 
Africa, Nigeria has 38 North American 
missions, and the Congo 36. 

No American missions are at work in 
Afganistan, Bhutan or the People’s Re- 
public of China, and in very few of the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
and certain Arabic areas. 

The survey also shows that the total 
number of Protestant missionaries sent 
by all countries is 42,250. 

Summing up, Dr. Price noted that 
growth in the foreign missionary force 
has slowed down since the first decade 
following World War II. Yet, despite 
the serious loss of China as a mission 
field, growth has not stopped. 

He added that the modern mission 
enterprise—which includes agricultural 
technicians, medical missionaries and 
nurses, teachers, social workers and 
others—has created a favorable example 
of service to United Nations agency per- 
sonnel and those in the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

With their experience, Dr. Price ex- 
plained, established missions on the field 
are helpful to government and UN re- 
habilitation personnel. 


June 1 
jomnery, 31 


$6,362,205 $7,267,543 


4,320.063 5,135,939 


81482 78,448 


DTN EEN 


of Sharing 


Fellowship of Suffering 63,870 58,151 687,368 


and Service 
Race Relations Day* 
Methodist Student Day* 
TV-Radio Ministry 
Chile Relief 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 
(Year's apportionment 
$1,759,800) 
General Administration 
(Year’s apportionment 
$882,821) 


Interdenominational Co- 

operation Fund 
(Year’s apportion- 
ment $551,764) 





12,201 
11,742 © 
16,098 


15,624 
11,577 
30,366 

4,470 


82,407 
148,370 
133,743 


po ee ee ere 


159,218 163,212 989,916 


47,971 72494 295,181 


33,734 40,588 222,267 





World Service 
so far this year 





The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked 
(*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Gunter’s Studio 


A high light of the Board of Education meeting was the presentation of a portrait of the 


Rev. John O. Gross by the National Association of Methodist Schools and Colleges. The 
Rev. J. Earl Moreland (left), board member, presented the portrait and Bishop Paul N. 
Garber (center), board president, accepted it for the board. Dr. Gross is general secretary 
of the Division of Higher Education. He has served the board for 20 years. 


Educators Outline ’61 Program 


Members of the general Board of Edu- 
cation who met in Nashville, Tenn., in 
January heard reports of accomplishments 
of the past quadrennium, past year, and 
took a good look at the program of Chris- 
tian education for 1960-64. 

Aeports showed that Methodists gave 
an estimated $80 million to their col- 
leges and other educational institutions 
during the past four years. 

Circulation of Methodist church- 
school literature was reported to be 
nearly 7,000,000, a small increase over 
last year. 

Membership in Methodist church 
schools decreased by about half of one 
per cent in 1960 to a total of 7,127,940. 

This information was included in re- 
ports by the Rev. John O. Gross, the 
tev. Leon M. Adkins, and the Rev. 
Henry M. Bullock, general secretaries 
respectively of the Division of Higher 
Education, Division of the Local Church, 
and the Editorial Division. 

Dr. Gross said there are 136 colleges, 
universities, theological seminaries, and 
other schools now related to The Meth- 
odist Church. During the 1956-60 
quadrennium, Methodists gave more 
than $31 million for current operation 
of the institutions and Wesley Founda- 
tions. At least $50 million was given for 
capital developments. 

As part of his report, Dr. Gross sug- 
gested that The Methodist Church de- 


velop a plan to provide scholarships and 
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travel expenses for African youths to 
study in the U.S. 

Referring to the decrease in church- 
school enrollment, Dr. Adkins said: “For 
the first time in more than a decade, the 
enrollment and attendance in church 
schools of Methodism reflect a slight 
recession. This gives us grave concern 
and demands our best insight, thought, 
and planning.” 

Dr. Bullock reported on a church- 
school curriculum project on which 
Methodists are working with representa- 
tives of other denominations. 

Working through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the denominations are 
developing a “curriculum design which 
would be representative of the ecumenical 
spirit and more relevant to accelerated 
change in society, education, and re- 
ligious experience.” 

The 9l-member board approved in 
principle the Co-operative Curriculum 
Project and formally authorized Meth- 
odist participation in it. The board also 
affirmed a National Council of Churches 
statement which encourages weekday re- 
ligious education on released, reserved, 
or dismissed time. 

Stress Recruitment 

Recruitment for the ministry and 
other Christian vocations will be empha- 
sized during this quadrennium. 

The Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh, di- 


rector of the Department of Ministerial 







Education, said that at least 6,000 new 
Methodist ministers are needed in the 
next four years. 

The Rev. Walter Towner, director of 
the Department of General Church 
School Work, said the demand for voca- 
tional workers in Christian education 
far exceeds the supply. He said the goal 
of 17,500 new church schools during 
1960-64 is realistic and that goals should 
be set with this fact in mind. 

The Rev. Richard H. Bauer, execu- 
tive secretary of the Interboard Commit- 
tee on Christian Vocations, also under- 
scored the need for more emphasis on 
recruitment. 

Everett L. Walker, director of student 
loans and scholarships, reported that 
3,028 students were aided by $949,742 
in Methodist loans and scholarships dur- 
ing 1960. 

The total amount of funds available 
for student loans increased only 3.6 per 
cent in 1956-60, while student enroll- 
ment increased 22 per cent and the cost 
of attending college increased 33 per cent 
during the same period. 

Fewer National Methodist Scholar- 
ships will be available next year because 
of limited funds from the Methodist Stu- 
dent Day offering and a decreasing 
amount of interest from Student Loan 
Fund investment reserves, Dr. Walker 
explained. 

Addressing the board on “Christian 
Education in Perspective,” Bishop Fred 
G. Holloway of the West Virginia Area 
said there is need today for a total 
philosophy of Christian education. He 
said this is something which should con- 
cern the Church as a whole. 

The former president of Drew Uni- 
versity told the group: 

“We ought to sit down together and 
ask what the total program of Christian 
education is—on what it is predicated, 
what its objectives are, and how we are 
to fulfill our responsibilities.” 


Elect Associate Secretary 


The Rev. Myron F. Wicke, dean of 
the college of arts and sciences at South- 
western University, was elected associate 
general secretary of the Division of 
Higher Education. He will begin his new 
duties June 1. 

Dr. Wicke was a member of the board 
staff from 1949 to 1958 when he went 
to Southwestern University. Before 1949 
he had been dean and professor of Eng- 
lish at Baldwin-Wallace College. 

Dr. Wicke’s position is a newly created 
one. He will work with Dr. Gross, hav- 
ing special responsibility for relationships 
with Methodist universities and for 
surveys of educational institutions. 

Another election was that of J. L. 
Buford of Mount Vernon, IIl., as a mem- 


ber of the board. 
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Materials for College Day 


Apr. 16 will be observed as National 
Christian College Day by many Prot- 
estant religious bodies and church-re- 
lated colleges. This day has been observed 
for 15 years by some groups. 

The purpose of National Christian 
College Day is to interpret Christian 
colleges to the church and the public. 

The commission on education is the 
group concerned with planning this day. 

Materials are available from the Com- 
mission on Higher Education, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Also available from the Commission 
on Higher Education is a special issue 
of Information Service that has been pre- 
pared as resource material for National 
Christian College Day. Copies are 20¢ 
each, 50 to 99, 15¢ each, and 100 for $4. 

An Order of Worship for National 
Christian College Day has been prepared 
by the Division of Higher Education of 
the Methodist Board of Education. Copies 
of this service may be ordered at 100 for 
$3 from the Director of Information and 
Publications, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Payment must accompany order. 


Churches Give Congo Aid 


American Protestant Churches have 
advanced $50,000 to the newly formed 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency to meet 
needs in the 


increasing emergency 
Congo. 


The Congo Protestant Relief Agency 
represents all Protestant churches and 
mission boards in the Congo. The agency 
is engaged in channeling supplies of all 
kinds to afflicted areas. Methodists co- 
operate through MCOR. 

Churches also have allotted approxi- 
mately $20,000 in cash and have main- 
tained a continuous flow of U.S. govern- 
ment-donated foods from American 
surplus stocks. They have maintained 
distribution with funds collected through 
the One Great Hour of Sharing, the 
Share Our Surplus, and other overseas 
aid appeals of the churches. 

In addition, food collected through 
the Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) has been sent. 

Through Church World Service 
churches have sponsored active relief 
programs in the Congo both before and 
during the present emergency. In the 
past few months they have shipped nearly 
a half million dollars worth of drugs to 
the war-torn area. Most of these have 
been contributed by manufacturers. 

The World Council of Churches has 
asked that American churches give $500,- 
000 toward a million-dollar international 
appeal for the Congo. 
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Ground will be broken by 1962 for the new law school building (above) which will ac- 
commodate 660 students. Funds for the new arts center (below) are being acquired. 
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American University Plans for Expansion 


American University, which has 
doubled in enrollment since it became 
The Methodist Church’s national uni- 
versity in 1952, has announced a $36 
million plan to enable doubled enroll- 
ment again during the sixties. 

Needs approved by the board of trus- 
tees include $13 million for faculty sal- 
aries, $2% million for scholarships and 
loans, and $20% million for construction 
and improvement of buildings. 

K. Brent Woodruff, vice-president for 
development, said the program is flexible 
and probably will continue the univer- 
sity’s record of never having had a major 
financial campaign. 

The only portions of the plan now 
on a time schedule are a women’s dormi- 
tory, probably to be built with a federal 
loan, and two buildings for which funds 
are already being acquired. 

One of the new structures is a $1 
million law building, with Washington 
College of Law to move from the down- 
town center to the main campus. The 
other is a $250,000 art department 
building, first unit of an art center which 
will cost around $1% million. 


A spiritual life center, including the 
university’s first adequate chapel, will 
be part of the new program. Also pro- 
jected is an addition to the School of 
International Service, established with 
Methodist support in 1956. 

Other building expansion visualized 
includes a field house-auditorium, science 
center, school of business administration, 
library addition, dormitory and _class- 
room building, all on the 75-acre campus, 
plus a new structure at the downtown 
center. No enlargement of the campus 
area is planned at this time. 

Since American University became a 
university of The Methodist Church, it 
has expanded its student body to some 
3,000 full-time and 5,000 part-time stu- 
dents. Aiming at some 16,000 total stu- 
dents in another decade, A.U. expects 
also to raise its on-campus housing from 
1,000 to some 1,700 students. 

Since 1954, A.U. has erected nine 
major buildings and additions to two 
others. These don’t ‘include the four 
buildings at Wesley Theological Semi- 
nary, which has occupied a portion of 
the campus since 1958. 
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Official Navy Photograph 


The third chapel aboard U.S. warships has been dedicated on the Carrier USS Forrestal. 
This was under the direction of Chaplain (Cmdr.) A. M. Oliver, senior chaplain of the 
Forrestal and a ministerial member of the Mississippi Methodist Conference. Participating 
in the ceremonies were, |. to r., Roman Catholic Chaplain (Lt. Cmdr.) E. L. Richardson; 
the Rev. Marion Creeger, executive secretary of the General Commission on Chaplains; 
Chief of Navy Chaplains George A. Ross (R.A.) ; and Chaplain Oliver. 


District Superintendents 
Join Mission Board Staff 


Three Methodist district superintend- 
ents have been elected to positions with 
the Methodist Board of Missions. 

The Rev. Donald E. Redmond, super- 
intendent of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
District has been named director of the 
Advance Department of the Division of 
World Missions. 

The Rev. Hanford H. Closson, super- 
intendent of the Rochester (N.Y.) Dis- 
trict was elected associate general secre- 
tary, Division of National Missions. 

The Rev. Frank L. Hicks, superin- 
tendent of the Olean (N.Y.) District, 
has been elected to the staff of the De- 
partment of Finance and Field Service, 
Division of National Missions. 

Dr. Redmond has been superintendent 
of San Antonio District for three years. 
For four years prior to that, he was 
executive secretary of the Southwest 
Texas Conference Council. He has been 
pastor of Methodist churches in Texas. 

A member of the Board of Missions, 
Dr. Redmond has also been chairman 
of the South Central Jurisdictional 
Board of Missions. He also has served 
as Southwest Texas Conference mis- 
sionary secretary. 

The Advance Department of the Di- 
vision of World Missions administers 
overseas Advance Specials. The program 
collects more than $6,250,000 annually 
for missions in 44 countries overseas. 

Dr. Closson will work in the general 
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area of interpretation of policies and 
programs of the Division of National 
Missions to The Methodist Church at 
large. He has been a member of the 
Board of Missions for eight years. 

Prior to becoming superintendent of 
the Rochester District in 1959, Dr. 
Closson was pastor of Grace Church, 
Rochester, for 18 years. Dr. Closson is 
a member of the Genesee Conference. 
He has served as chairman of its Board 
of Missions for 13 years. 

In his new position, Dr. Hicks will be 
associated with about 20 others who ad- 
vise churches concerning capital fund 
and debt retirement campaigns and who 
direct such campaigns for Methodist 
churches throughout the United States. 
His office will be in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Before becoming district superintend- 
ent in 1955, Dr. Hicks had been pastor 
of West Avenue Church in Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Committee Polls Pastors 
About Hymnal Revision 


Twenty-two thousand ministers in 
charge of Methodist churches have been 
mailed a questionnaire about revision of 
The Methodist Hymnal, by the Hymnal 
Committee of the Commission on Wor- 
ship. 

Results of the findings will help to 
guide the 29-member Hymnal Commit- 
tee and its consultants in proposing a 
revision of the present (1935) Hymnal. 


The 1960 General Conference au- 
thorized and directed the Commission 
on Worship to propose a revision and re- 
port back its findings to the 1964 Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The questionnaire is devised to tabu- 
late information supplied by pastors from 
the smallest to the largest Methodist 
church. It is in five sections and ranges 
in scope from information about the use 
of The Methodist Hymnal in the local 
church to the registering of a minister’s 
opinion as to the future content of the 
Hymnal. Also, if a church is not using 
the Hymnal, the reason why is requested. 

Pastors are asked to evaluate the use 
of the present Hymnal based on their ex- 
perience as pastors, and on the comments 
expressed to the minister by the choirs 
and congregations they have served. 

The request for information from the 
pastors does not concern hymns alone. It 
inquires as to present and future use of 
the several parts of the ritual now in the 
hymnal. The pastor is asked whether he 
believes there should be more or less 
hymns in number, hymn texts, hymn 
tunes, Wesleyan hymns, gospel hymns 
and songs, hymns for children, and 
spirituals. 

The committee will request informa- 
tion from others before making its recom- 
mendations in 1964, a spokesman said. 


Form Boards Overseas, 
Missions Board Suggests 


The Methodist Board of Missions, 
through its two divisions dealing with 
Methodist work overseas, has given the 
green light to full-fledged internationali- 
zation of Methodist missionary work. 

In concurrent action, the Division of 
World Missions and the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service adopted a reso- 
lution making this official policy of the 
divisions. 

The divisions voted to encourage 
Methodist and Methodist-related church- 
es around the world to develop their own 
boards of missions, with such boards send- 
ing out missionaries and administering 
their own missionary programs. 

Overseas boards of missions would re- 
cruit and send out their own foreign mis- 
sionaries. They would administer their 
work in co-operation with the church in 
countries where they send missionaries. 

The relationships between the sending 
and receiving churches would be direct, 
not involving the Board of Missions in 
the United States except on request. 

The program of internationalization 
has been described by the Rev. Eugene 
L. Smith, general secretary of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions, as “one of the 
most important moves in world-wide 
Methodist missionary strategy in years.” 
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Kindergarten Texts 
MY FAMILY AND MY FRIENDS 


By Mary Opett. Ten daily sessions help kinder- 
garten children recognize God’s plan for living 
happily with others. Includes songs, stories, 
pictures, and Bible verses. Ten Sessions (JU) 

Teacher’s Book postpaid, $1.00 
Pupil’s Book postpaid, 20¢ 
Activity Packet postage extra, 35¢ 


@ 


_ Vaeation School Materials 


For Guidance in Personal and Group Relationships 


Prepare now for more outstanding vacation church 
school experiences with your boys and girls. Make your 
selection for study from these complete 1961 Theme 
Text courses for kindergarten, primary, junior, and 
junior-high age groups. 


MY HOME AND FAMILY 


By Rosemary K. Roorsacn. Helps children see 
that leve, cooperation, and understanding are 
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%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston 16 

%*& New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 


North Central 
Region 

% Chicago 11 

%& Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 


Western 
egion 
Los Angeles 29 
Portland 5 
%San Francisco 2 





Southwestern 
Region 

% Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 





Southern 
Region 
Atlanta 3 

x Nashville 3 





Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore 3 
Richmond 16 


the basic foundation materials for family life 
in God’s plan for a happy home. Ten Sessions. 
(AP) Cuawea 54 eaaed postpaid, 75¢ 


Primary Texts 


Junior 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER 
By Marcaret CLEMENS McDow.ELt. To guide chil- 
dren in discovering what Jesus expected of his 
friends, how friends of Jesus live today, to 
reach the conclusion that love is the way of 
life Jesus taught. Ten Sessions. (JU) 
Teacher’s Book postpaid, $1.00 
Pupil’s Book postpaid, 25¢ 
Activity Packet postage extra, 35¢ 


FRIENDS AT HOME 
AND IN THE COMMUNITY 
By Lots B. Eppy. Helps primary children to ex- 
perience and contribute to active good will and 
friendly living in church and community. Ten 
Sessions. (AP) postpaid, 75¢ 


Texts 


LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER 
AS CHRISTIANS 


By Atrice Geer Ketsey. Through this study 
Juniors will be helped to become better ac- 
quainted with the teachings of Jesus and to 
apply these principles to their own problems. 
(PP) 
Teacher’s Book 
Pupil’s Book 


Activity Packet 


postpaid, $1.00 
postpaid, 30¢ 
postage extra, 35¢ 


Highs 


MAKING OUR GROUP CHRISTIAN 


By Nettie Morton. Shows how church leaders 
can help junior highs know what makes a group 
Christian and how they can unite in an effort 
to make and keep their group deserving of the 
name Christian. (PD) 
Teacher’s Book 


Pupil’s Book 


postpaid, $1.00 
postpaid, 35¢ 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for your free copy of the Vacation Church 
School Catalog, complete with supplies and 
furnishings. 





Set Worldwide Missions Goals 


Looking toward a year that may see 
new nationalistic upheavals, the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions planned work at 
its annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., in January. 

Members gave special attention to 
troubled Africa, to the four “Lands of 
Decision” and to critical church extension 
needs in the U.S. 

Reports were heavy on information 
about Methodist work in the two troubled 
areas of the past year: Congo and Cuba. 

From the Congo, the word is that mis- 
sionaries are wanted, needed and back at 
work. The Rev. C. Melvin Blake and 
Miss Ruth Lawrence, executive secre- 
taries for Africa, reported that 82 Meth- 
odist missionaries now are at work in the 
Congo, compared with 110 before the dis- 
orders that led to evacuation of the mis- 
sionary force last summer. 

Of the evacuation, Bishop Newell S. 
Booth reported: “On July 13 the mis- 
sionaries were withdrawn. On July 15 
they started moving back in.” Board 
policy was to return missionaries to sta- 
tions only where the African church 
members requested it and to return in- 
dividuals acceptable to Africans. 

On these terms, invitations were re- 
ceived for every Methodist missionary to 
go back. In cases where the missionaries 
did not return, it usually was because fur- 
lough or retirement had been imminent. 

Plans for the year ahead include a 
crash program of leadership training. 
This will apply particularly in the Con- 
go, but also in Southern Rhodesia and 
other areas where our church has work. 
High priority will be given to Congo 
Polytechnic Institute, which, it is pre- 
dicted, will give training in mechanical 
or business skills to 17,000 persons in a 
five-year period. 

This is an interdenominational project 
in which Methodists will carry a heavy 
share. Also top priority is the theological 
faculty in Elisabethville, Katunga. Here, 
under interdenominational auspices, uni- 
versity-level training is being given to 
Congolese candidates for the ministry. 

The offering also will send food and 
other relief needs to areas of disruption, 
help to renew medical services that have 
broken down, and undergird a crash pro- 
gram to train Africans for new positions 
of leadership in church and society. 


Cuba Church Is Strong 


Board members were told that Cuban 
Methodists are carrying on a vigorous 
program of evangelism and education. 
The Rev. James E. Ellis and Miss Marian 
Derby, Latin American secretaries, re- 
ported that all of the Methodist schools 
on the island are operating, including ele- 
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mentary schools, high schools, the new 
Candler University, and the union theo- 
logical school. 

Missionaries were withdrawn from 
Cuba last fall, when worsening inter- 
national relations made their presence an 
embarrassment to Cuban Methodists. 
Under national leadership, Cuban Meth- 
odists are engaged in an Advance pro- 
gram that calls for self-support, new can- 
didates for the ministry, lay preachers, 
more teachers, and for men and women 
to pledge to win others for Christ. Goals 
are being met. 

For the strong position of the Cuban 
church now on its own, Dr. Ellis gave 
large credit to the work of past years. He 
said that mission work for years has 
stressed the development of Cuban leader- 
ship and has prepared men and women 
for these tasks. The Rev. Angel Fuster, 
one of the district superintendents, has 
been given administrative authority by 
Bishop Roy H. Short. 


Urge Church Extension 


National Missions planning dealt with 
many urgent needs, including city work, 
rural work, further development of 
Alaska Methodist University, and work 
in many outposts. Particular attention 
was focused, however, upon church ex- 
tension. The board carries heavy respon- 
sibility in regard to the 1960-64 Meth- 
odist goal of one new church every 22 
hours. 

A high light of the board meeting was 
presentation of the results of a jurisdic- 
tion-wide survey conducted by the Rev. 
H. L. Johns of the board staff for the 
Southeastern Jurisdictional Council. The 
depth study of church-extension needs in 
9 states discovered needs for 1,043 new 
churches to be started within the next 
10 years—870 of them in six years. 

The report now goes to the Jurisdic- 
tional Council. If implemented, it will 
provide the blueprint for locating the 
new churches in spots of greatest need 
according to a co-ordinated plan. 

Attention was given also to problems 
of financing church extension. Reports 
on the new Methodist Investment Fund 
were encouraging. The fund now con- 
sists of investments from 28 states, Puer- 
to Rico and Africa. It has made loans 
totaling $1,060,000 to 45 church build- 
ing projects. 


A $30-million Job 


Methodist missions are big business. 
The board’s work during the year just 
ended cost $30 million. This included 
work of all divisions in the United States 
and 44 other countries. 

Largest single source of income for this 


record year were Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service. For work through their 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
the ladies gave $9,516,000, or 32 per 
cent of the board’s income. 

Second largest source of income was 
the program of Advance Specials, which 
accounted for $7,057,000, or 24 per cent. 
World Service income was third, provid- 
ing $6,472,000. Other revenue came 
from special gifts, returns on investments, 
and nearly $500,000 from reserve funds. 

Budgeting for the fiscal year 1961-62 
anticipates revenue at the same level. 

New missionaries continues to be one 
of the board’s major needs. While the 
number of missionaries in service con- 
tinues to rise, the board still is short of 
its goal of 2,000 missionaries overseas. 

At the climax of sessions in Buck Hill 
Falls, Bishop Richard C. Raines, board 
president, commissioned 69 new mission- 
aries. With those commissioned else- 
where, this gave a total of 151 new mis- 
sionaries for the year. 

The board has listed needs for 426 
new missionaries at the present time. 

The board honored two of its dis- 
tinguished staff members upon their re- 
tirement. The Rev. Robert A. McKibben 
retired after eight years as director of 
the Department of City Work. He is suc- 
ceeded by the Rev Philip C. Edwards 
and the Rev. Ernest V. May. 

W. W. Reid, director of the depart- 
ment of news service, retired after 42 
years on the board staff. He was praised 
as a pioneer in professional public rela- 
tions work for a church agency. Mr. Reid 
is succeeded by Leonard Perryman. 


Second Congo Withdrawal 


New disturbances in the Congo re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of a portion of 
the Methodist missionary force for the 
second time in seven months. 

The second withdrawal came the week 
after the annual Board of Missions meet- 
ing and affected personnel at seven sta- 
tions of the Central Congo Conference— 
northern Kasai and Kivu. 

All missionaries in Katanga Province, 
the Southern Congo Annual Conference, 
remain at their posts. 

The 30 missionaries left only upon the 
urgent counsel of African Methodist lead- 
ers. They went to Ruanda-Urundi, a tiny 
Belgian colony on the Congo’s eastern 
border. From there most were expected 
to go to work in Methodist missions in 
Rhodesia. 

Methodist work in Central Congo 
Conference was not halted by the with- 
drawal. It continues under supervision of 
African leaders: the Rev. Moise Ngand- 
jolo, administrative assistant to Bishop 
Newell S. Booth, and the district super- 


intendents. 
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by Joseph H. Radder 


I don’t believe that advertising prin- 
ciples should be much different for 
churches than they are for soaps, foods, 
shoes, or medicines. 

Like the manufacturer of consumer 
goods, we are trying to persuade the 
reader of our advertising. We are try- 
ing to influence him. We are trying 
to convince him that we have some- 
thing to offer which will improve his 
life. We are trying to impel him to 
take action. 

Look at any typical page of church 
advertising. What is there about it 
which will either persuade, influence, 
or convince readers that they should 
attend our church, or any church for 
that matter? 

Few of the weekly ads do little more 
than serve as a bulletin board for 
times of services, preachers’ names and 
topics. These might be of some value 
to tourists and transients. But most of 
these people could get this information 
from the church directory in the hotel 


Mr. Radder is an Episcopal layman who is 
in the advertising business in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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or motel. A few casual churchgoers 
might be attracted by them. 

I hope that we never reach the day 
when people shop for sermons on the 
church page as they shop for movies on 
the amusement page. Frankly, I see 
little or nothing in today’s typical 
church ads which would make the 
average citizen want to go to church. 

Should We Pay for Advertising? 


The question naturally arises, should 
churches advertise at all in paid space? 


If your church 
decides to advertise, 
do a good 
job of it, because 
we re selling 
the most important 
product 
in the world. 
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I’m not sure that we should. Publicity 
will often do the job free. 

There are many examples of pub- 
licity items which have appeared for 
various churches. They announce spe- 
cial services as well as extra-curricular 
activities. Most newspapers are co- 
operative in this area. They employ 
skilled church news reporters and edi- 
tors. 

It is not difficult to get a church 
news item into the paper. But you 
must first be sure that your item is 
really news. You must give the editors 
the facts—and these facts in time to 
take advantage of their news value. 

Let’s assume, however, that we agree 
that some advertising should be done 
to supplement the publicity co-opera- 
tion we are able to get from the news- 
papers. What kind of advertising 
should it be? 

Many will remember the ads pub- 
lished on behalf of all faiths by the 
Advertising Council, a non-profit or- 
ganization of advertisers and agencies 
which has as its objective the promo- 
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tion of worthy causes through good 
advertising. ‘ 

The most famous of these was head- 
lined “Families that pray together, 
stay together.” These ads do sell 
church and religion in general. But 
what we have been trying to do is 
attract people to our particular de- 
nomination or parish. Is this right? 

My opinion is that we would be 
much wiser to get together on this type 
of ad. Perhaps we could do it through 
the Council of Churches, contributing 
the funds which would pay for a more 
persuasive and effective type of adver- 
tising. Or, we might do it on a de 
nominational basis. 

Sponsoring churches could be listed 
across the bottom or alongside each ad. 
If practical, times of services could 
also be shown. But I do think that 
this job is handled best by church- 
notice columns and publicity items. 

Perhaps I am being somewhat ideal- 
istic in suggesting that churches get 
together on an advertising program. 
But it is worth a try. 


Use Professionals and Amateurs 


If this doesn’t work, I have an al- 
ternative. Get the people in your 
church with creative talent to help 
with your own church advertising. 

By this I don’t necessarily mean 
only the people in the advertising or 
newspaper business. Many housewives 
are artists. Many salesmen are prolific 
writers. There is much material avail- 
able from sources such as the Advertis- 
ing Council around which these peo- 
ple could build ads for your parish. 

If you have one advertising man 
(or housewife, or even a high-school 
student) in your parish who has a cre- 
ative flair, ask him or her to be chair- 
man of your advertising committee! 

Let them prepare some ads as they 
think they should be written. Better 
still, let your Council of Churches set 
up an advertising committee of pro- 
fessional advertising men who would 
criticize and improve the work of these 
denominational or parish committees. 

Another idea would be for each de- 
nomination to set up a committee 
made up from the professional adver- 
tising men within its ranks. 

This committee would prepare ad- 
vertising for parish use, much as a 
manufacturer prepares advertising for 
dealer use. 

The parish would simply add its 
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name, times of services, and other fac- 
tual information, across the bottom. 
The same committee could prepare 
larger ads for general denominational 
use in the big dailies. 

One page 41 is the type of church 
ad that might be done by such a com- 
mittee. In this ad Advertising Council 
art-work was used as the main illustra- 
tion. (This is available from the Adver- 
tising Council, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York, N.Y.) 

Don’t you agree that this type of 
ad would attract more readership and 
perhaps be more effective than a bul- 
letin type of listing? 

The same ad could be adapted to 
small space for local parish use in the 
community papers. Advertising like 
this could be prepared by or under the 
supervision of denominational adver- 
tising committees. 


Dignity Without Stuffiness 

If you try this type of advertising 
in your church, however, the question 
is sure to be raised, “Is it in good 
taste for us to advertise the church 
as one would advertise toothpaste, or 
automobiles?” 

Dale Casto of Batten Barton Dur- 
stine and Osborn said, “I have never 
understood why a church couldn’t ad- 
vertise its services. I don’t mean, of 
course, the way Macy’s does . . . but 
like Parke Davis and Tiffany’s and 
other prestige advertisers.” 

Here is the key to the question of 
taste. Church advertising should have 
dignity, but not stuffiness. Layouts and 
copy should reflect the reverence of 
the church, but they should not talk 
down to the readers. 

To help you find this middle road, 
you will need expert advice. Nothing 
destroys dignity faster than poor layout 
or poorly written copy. 

Why not look to the men of your 
church who make their living in ad- 
vertising, to help you? 

You may not find such men in your 
own local church, but I’m sure that 
there are many in each major denom- 
ination in every metropolitan area. 
And there are sure to be talented ama- 
teurs in every congregation. With pro- 
fessional guidance at the denomina- 
tional level, these amateurs should be 
able to be of considerable help locally. 

Responsibility for getting such activ- 
ity started lies with those of us church 
laymen who make our living in ad- 


vertising. I feel that it is my fault that 
last year’s Episcopal Church Christmas 
ad was not better than it was—my 
fault, and the fault of other Episcopali- 
ans in the advertising business. Why 
didn’t we volunteer our services? 

I'm afraid it’s the old story you 
know so well. Most of us would rather 
let George do it. I am happy to say 
that since that ad ran, I have volun- 
teered my service, an advertising com- 
mittee has been formed, and an ad 
campaign has been written. 


It’s Up to Us 


But what about the many men, 
equipped for such service to their 
church, who have not been moved to 
do this? I think that it’s up to us to ask 
them to serve. Among these people are 
many who are unchurched themselves. 
But we shouldn't let that stop us. 

One of the best ways to get a man 
back to church seems to be to get him 
to be of some service. 

And let’s not overlook the young 
people. There are future advertising 
men and women in almost every com- 
munity. Why not give these young 
people the chance to cut their adver- 
tising teeth on some of your ads. 

Perhaps this could be done through 
a contest. 

Producing good ads should not be 
difficult. But let’s not just run the ads 
for the sake of showing off our wares. 
Let’s first be sure that there’s a real 
need for advertising our church—a 
need which cannot be filled by free 
listings and publicity. Then, let’s be 
sure we use media in which we will 
not be wasting circulation. 

Step one, then, is make sure your 
advertising is well written and laid out 
to attract maximum readership. Sec- 
ond, be sure it is in the medium which 
will do you the most good wtih a 
minimum of waste circulation. And 
third (and I haven’t mentioned this yet 
but it’s most important) make sure 
your advertising is scheduled according 
to a long-range plan—on a regular 
basis. Consistency is one of the keys to 
success in advertising. Without it, your 
money is wasted. 

CIf you disagree with what you have 
read in the foregoing paragraphs, 
please remember that advertising is not 
an exact science, but a strange mixture 
of business, art and instinct. Much 
opinion is involved, and I have relied 
on my privilege to express opinions. ) 
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The Church Library: 


Mere 


by Edward S. Zelley 


For some reason I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the church library where I grew 
up as a boy. 

It was in a small room above the east 
vestibule of the church. You climbed a 
winding stair to reach it. Inside were rows 
of brown-paper-covered books with little 
black-and-white stickers on them. 

The books were primarily good stories 
for boys and girls, with a few Bible-story 
books thrown in. In the middle of the 
room was a large table and several chairs 
where the men of the finance committee 
counted the Sunday school and church 
offerings each week. Other times children 
and a few adults climbed up to borrow 
and return books. 

Then one day, while I was still a boy, 
the community decided to build a public 
library. 

The officials of the church decided 
there would be no more need for the 
Sunday school library. So the brown- 
paper-covered books were given to the 
public library or the dilapidated ones to 
individuals. The room was used only to 
count the money. 

Similar scenes probably took place in 
many churches. Only in recent years has 
a new interest in church libraries been 
revived. In 1957 there were only 4,600. 
Today there are more than 6,900. 

This still represents only three libraries 
for every twenty churches in Methodism. 


To Feed the Mind 


Our history and our desire to provide 
so many facilities in the church make it 
strange that more congregations have not 
caught the vision. John Wesley and 
Francis Asbury were both avid readers. 
Their saddlebags constantly were filled 
with books. The Methodist Church 
founded the first church publishing house 
in America. 

We have kitchens for cooking, dining 
rooms for entertaining, robing rooms for 
choirs and rooms for nearly everything. 
Yet few churches have facilities for 
mental adventure and development. 

It is time for more churchmen to real- 
ize the public library cannot provide the 
specialized books needed in order for 
Methodists to develop their minds and 
Christian experience. 

The approach today should be, as one 


Mr. Zelley is pastor of First Church, Wil- 
mington, Ill. 
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It is time for 
churchmen to realize 
that the 
public library cannot 
provide the 
specialized books 
needed for 
Methodists to develop 
their minds 
and 
Christian experience. 
The church 
library is an answer 
—and you 
can have one. 


pastor put it, to strive to maintain a selec- 
tion rather than a collection. A church 
library can choose the best books avail- 
able on Bible topics, religions of the 
world, Methodism, Protestantism, mis- 
sions, devotion, general works, and Chris- 
tian education. 

Church libraries of today have come 
into being to meet some need of church 
members. They do not supplant the pub- 
lic library, but are a specialized library to 
serve the Christian community. Fre- 
quently the public library will send its 
members to the church library for spe- 
cialized information. 

Books are purchased answering the 
needs for information to guide parents of 
Christian children, to give aid to Sunday 
school teachers and pupils, to help de- 
votional leaders of the WSCS or other or- 
ganizations, and to help the child who 
has been asked to prepare a paper on a 
religious topic. 

These libraries help to answer ques- 
tions from “Why was purple used as a 
royal color in Jesus’ time?” to “What can 
I tell my child when she asks about 
death?” Other inquirers need books on 
recreation or to aid in their program plan- 
ning. And some libraries have been asked 
how much spaghetti to prepare to feed 
250 persons—and have obliged with a 
book on quantity cooking. 


Books on missions studies also have an 
important place in church libraries. 


Help for Getting Started 

The organization and financing of 
these libraries seems to fall into a fairly 
standard pattern with some variations. A 
good plan of organization can be obtained 
from the Church Library Service of the 
nearest Cokesbury branch. It is in a 
manual called Your Church Library. 

There is also a Church Library News- 
letter, a monthly bulletin. It carries sug- 
gestions for books, slides, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, maps, pictures, library supplies and 
equipment. 

Leadership training opportunities for 
librarians and committee members in- 
clude church library classes in district and 
conference leadership schools. Occasion- 
ally there are church library workshops, 
sponsored by one church which invites 
others to take part. 

Church Library Workshops are held 
at two jurisdictional assemblies. The 1961 
dates are South Central Jurisdiction, 
Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark., July 
17-28 (two one-week workshops); and 
Southeastern Jurisdiction, Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., July 30-Aug. 11 (two one- 
week workshops). 

This opportunity of training is a serv- 
ice from Cokesbury Stores, provided with- 
out expense. Write to the Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory for additional 
information. 

Nearly all church libraries are staffed 
by volunteers. Many of them are trained 
in library science, but give their services. 
As one pastor said: “The secret of a suc- 
cessful library is to get a devoted person 
as chairman of the committee.” 

Library committees variously are ap- 
pointed by the pastor, elected by the 
official board or commission on education, 
or are a combination of an appointed 
chairman and elected representatives of 
the church organizations. 

The recommended Methodist plan is 
to form a committee of representatives 
from all divisions of church school and 
all commissions. It is appointed by the 
commission on education. 

There are also various ways of select- 
ing books. In some churches the minister 
or the professional staff select. Some have 
the librarian as sole judge. Others have 
the library committee select, with the 
final decision in the hands of the librar- 
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Attractive surroundings are one of the 
reasons why members of First Church 
Sioux Falls, $.D., like to drop in at their 
church library. Its clientele includes 
many teenagers as well as adults. Fur- 
nishings include wall to wall carpeting, 
matching furniture and shelves, and ex- 
cellent lighting. 


Darrel Cain 


To inaugurate the services of the newly 
established library of First Church, Reno, 
Nev., Mrs. Blaney Blodgett (left), libra- 
rian, checked out a book to Mrs. John 
White, chairman of adult work. The in- 
terested spectator is Suzanne Blodgett. 


After a month-long program of prepar- 
ing for the church’s newest baby, “‘Baby 
Library’’ was presented to Temple 
Church, San Francisco, Calif., at a coffee 
hour. Gifts for its ‘“‘layette’’ were books. 
From left are Mrs. Merle Barton, libra- 
rian; the Rev. Lawrence K. Whitfield; 
Mrs. Maurice Sumner; Mrs. Elma Hess, 
library chairman; and Mrs. Lester Day, 
education chairman. 


Frank Bassett 
r 


ian. Still others leave it entirely to the 
library committee or the commission on 
education. 

A large number of church libraries 
have been started through memorial 
funds. While many continue the possi- 
bility of memorial gifts, they have found 
a need for some regular budget provided 
either by the official board or the com- 
mission on education. 

It is important to have the library 
listed as a budget item, even though the 
amount is small. The amount of budget 
will grow as use of materials increases. 

In other cases libraries have been 
started by the WSCS, the church school 
or the Wesleyan Service Guild. They are 
largely maintained by these groups both 
financially and in providing the volunteer 
staff. Frequently these groups will put 
on a book fair to attract attention and 
support. 


‘Put,’ then ‘Promote’ 


Those who have libraries agree that 
you do not simply put one in the church. 
You must promote to get one and you 
must promote to keep it and have its use- 
fulness grow. 

Location of the church library is of 
prime importance. It should be easily ac- 
cessible to those it is to serve and should 
be attractive. 

At least one library has a book cart 
which the staff takes from room to room 
to distribute books. They go to one 
church-school department each week, 
making the rounds in three weeks. 

Others are developing the possibility 
of having specialized branches of the main 
library in the various classrooms. Those 
more experienced in library programs are 
finding it advisable to have more than 
one location grouping subject matter to- 
gether in several areas. 

A bookshelf may be considered a part 
of the necessary equipment for most class- 
rooms. Books can be checked out from a 
central location to be used during a unit 
of study or for a designated period. A 
central library thus extended is a more 
economical way of providing library mate- 
rials than a library in several classrooms. 

After the library has been started, 
many things are done to keep it before its 
potential users. All library staffs inform 
the congregation through the church pub- 
lications. They list or review new books, 
call attention to books related to some 
current event, and publicize library hours. 

Displays in the church and educational 
building, story hours for children (par- 
ticularly in summer), coffee hours with 
book reviews, and mention of books by 
the pastor are other ways to promote. 

A little imagination will help a library 
committee to see many other ways in 
which the church library can become 
important to the life of the church. 


For example, one church discovered 
mothers waiting at the church for their 
children during junior choir practice. 
That committee is going to have the li- 
brary open for these mothers. Another 
sends a lady with a basket of books out 
to visit shut-ins. 

There is a wide-open field that few 
church libraries have specialized in— 
adult education. What tremendous good 
could be done, using the library as a 
starting point for an extensive program of 
reading and learning for adults! 


Any Church Can Start 


One thing that is universally agreed 
upon by all who have church libraries 
is that no church, no matter how small, 
should be without a library. One librarian 
said, “Even if it is only a shelf at the back 
of the sanctuary, a start should be made.” 

The best place to start is with what 
you have. When our church wanted a 
library, I found two dozen books that 
would make a good start just lying around 
in the church. Begin by collecting and 
cataloging what you already have. 

It doesn’t take a great number of books 
to have an effective library. The average 
church library I have heard of has only 
from 800 to 2,000 books. The most I 
have heard of is 6,000 with a goal of 
10,900. Many are happy to have 250 to 
500 volumes. 

Apparently not a great deal of money 
is being spent on successful libraries 
either. I have heard of expenditures up 
to $2,000 a year, but most of them run 
at $500 or less. 

In addition to the memorial idea, vari- 
ous devices can be used to start a library. 
One church called theirs “Baby Library” 
and had a shower for it. The layette pres- 
ents were in the form of books. 

Somewhat along this line is the prepa- 
ration of a large chart made to look like 
a bookshelf. On the shelves are the names 
of books that are needed and their prices. 
Individuals agree to purchase specific 
books for the library. 

One church got a consignment of 100 
books and had a “Book Night.” Church 
members were invited. As they looked 
over the selection, they purchased for the 
church the book in which they wanted 
their name inscribed on a bookplate. 

Once again imagination will get you 
on the way toward that much-needed 
church library. Emphasize service rather 
than just a collection of books. Build an 
enthusiastic staff, select books carefully 
and plan adequately the place and equip- 
ment. Then you will have the beginnings 
of what one pastor calls “the altar for the 
mind.” 


A discount, amounting up to 20 per cent is 


given by Cokesbury Stores on most books 
purchased for registered church libraries. 
To register church library, write to the 
Cokesbury Store serving your territory. 
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new publications, 


Tue Care AND KEEPING OF CHURCH 
Memsers, by G. Ernest Thomas. 50¢, 
12 or more, 40¢ each. 

In this new volume, Dr. Thomas deals 
with essential ways in which church 
members may be cared for and strength- 
ened in their faith. He points out that 
the Church must demonstrate that it 
offers something which is essential to 
every person in every situation by de- 
veloping methods which will help to 
hold and deepen the dedication of men 
and women to Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Thomas discusses the meaning of 
membership in the New ‘Testament 
Church and then considers the care 
and keeping of people before they be- 
come members, as they become members, 
and after they become members. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE IN 
Curist1AN Bewiers, by Montgomery 
J. Shroyer. Board of Evangelism. 50¢, 
12 or more, 40¢ each. 


Stating that the roots of Christian faith 
are to be found in the Bible, Montgom- 
ery J. Shroyer here presents a helpful 
interpretation of Christian beliefs as they 
stem from the Scriptures. He shows how 
our doctrines of God, Christ, and the 


EVERY-MEMBER VISITATION 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 

Board of Lay Activities 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

Every-Member Visitation Manual 
(101), 1960 edition. 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 

—___ Small Church EMV Manual 
(102). 40¢, 12 for $4. 

Commissioning Service 
Free. 

____ When You Go Calling (129). 5¢, 
12 for 50¢, 100 for $3.50. 

Packet # 135 containing new 
EMV Manual 101 and sample 
pieces. 


(122). 


Amount Enclosed $— ~ 
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for the work of the church 


~ just out 


Holy Spirit, the Trinity, salvation, grace, 
and the Kingdom of Heaven grow direct- 
ly out of the biblical revelation. 

This is a basic study book for those 
who would understand their faith in the 
light of its relevance to the Bible. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Gospet WE Preacu, by Harold A. 
Bosley. Board of Evangelism. 40¢, 12 
or more, 30¢ each. 

This 48-page book consists of the lec- 
tures which Dr. Bosley delivered at the 
Council of Evangelism meeting in 
Bloomington, Ill., in October, 1960. 

Chapter headings are “The Gospel as 
Judgment,” “The Gospel as Affirmation,” 
and “The Gospel as Commitment.” The 
volume is an evangelistic approach to 
the challenge with which the Gospel con- 
fronts individuals and society on the con- 
temporary scene. It lifts up the need for 
fundamental and sincere commitment in 
terms of the inescapable judgment of the 
Gospel. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Reap Us tHe Biste, Moruer, com- 
piled by Abigail Graves Randolph. 
Board of Evangelism. 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 
This 


collection of Scripture and 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


MetHopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

475 Riverside Dr., Room 1373 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


___India Calls. Free. 


___ CROP Serves 
Church. Free. 


One Bread (8-minute drama for 
communion service). Free. 


___ Share Our Surplus folder. Free. 
—__.Share Our Surplus poster. Free. 
—___.The Church and Human Need. 


The Methodist 


Scripture stories is designed for parents, 
particularly for mothers, to read to 
young children. 

In “A Word to Parents,” Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who is director of the Family 
Worship Department of The Upper 
Room, lifts up the true intent of the 
book when she says, “It is good for chil- 
dren to hear portions of the Bible read. 
It is good for children to feel that the 
Bible is important to their parents.” 

In preparation for this book, nearly a 
hundred persons, including those on the 
Family Life Committee of the National 
Council of Churches, were asked to 
make suggestions of the Scripture they 
felt best suited for young children. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Urrer Room DiscipLines FoR 

1961. $1, 12 for $10. 

This is a manual of daily devotions 
for ministers and other workers in the 
church. The weekly themes parallel these 
which guide the laymen’s devotions in 
The Upper Room bimonthly booklets 
for 1961. 

This new book carries forward for a 
second year the service of providing a 
special devotional manual for all whose 
vocations lie particularly within the pro- 
gram and structure of the Church. This 
service was begun in 1960 with The 
Upper Room Companion. 

In this book each writer has developed 
the theme for an entire week. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


40 Years or AGRICULTURAL Missions. 
Bureau of Research and Survey, 


National Council of Churches. 20¢. 


A survey and forward look at the.en- 


DISARMAMENT 


Service DEPARTMENT 
The Methodist Building 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C, 


Please send me: 


____ Disarmament Packet, $1. 
Disarmament Library, $5. 
Community of Fear, 25¢. 

—___If the Arms Race Ends, What 

Will Happen to Our National 
Economy?, 25¢. 
—___—. The Big Hand in Your Pocket, 25¢. 


___A Christian Approach to Nuclear 
War, 25¢. 


Address 











MISSIONS 


EpitortaL DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Board of Missions 

475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

—__._ Manual for the Commission on 
Missions. 35¢, 4 for $1. 

—__—. Mission Work Book for Confer- 
ence Boards and Missionary 
Secretaries. $1. 

—___.Our Mission 
rack. $1. 

___. Methodist Missions in Africa. 10¢, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

—___. Christianity and the New Japan. 
5¢, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 

___ Indian Missions, Romance of. 10¢, 
12 for $1, 100 for $8. 

__ Missionary Literature Order List. 
Free. 
—___The Advance 
Today. Free. 
Southern Rhodesia, Land of De- 

cision. Free. 

___.Chinese in Dispersion 
Decision). Free. 

____ Argentina, Land of 
Free. 

___ West Pakistan, Land of Decision. 

Free. 

Methodism in Korea. Free. 

Congo Methodism After 50 Years. 

Free. 

____ Ministry to the Deaf. Free. 

New Dimensions in Town and 
Country. Free. 
_____ Latin Americans in the U.S. Free. 


Today 


literature 


in Our Mission 


(Land of 


Decision. 


Amount Enclosed $——_ 


Address 


tire area of agricultural missions was 
presented in Information Service, bi- 
weekly bulletin in its issue of Dec. 10, 
1960. 

It showed the development of interest 
in this missionary service, both overseas 
and in the U.S., during the past 40 
years. It shows also the need for trained 
agriculturists overseas today. 


Order from: Department of Research 
and Survey, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


Let Love Be Genuine, by Kyle Hasel- 
den. National Council of Churches. 
4¢, 100 for $2. 

This leaflet is a message for Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, Feb. 12. Dr. Haselden 
is managing editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury. In addition to the message, the 
leaflet gives some suggestions and lists 
resources for action regarding race rela- 
tions. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


COMMITTEE ON WILLS, BEQUESTS AND 

GIFTs 

Council on World Service and 

Finance 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

__A Boy’s Will folder. 100 for $2. 
Share in Their Tomorrow folder. 
100 for $2. 

___The Gift of a Lifetime folder. 
100 for $2. 
Tardiness Doesn't 


Pay folder. 


100 for $2. 
—___ What Do You Know About Your 
Will? folder. 100 for $2. 
a You Willling? folder. 100 for 


—___. Wills Committee Planning Kit 
with free samples of new folders 
listed above. Free. 

—____ Wills and Legacies Guide news- 
letter for wills and legacies com- 
mittees. Free. 


Address 


Order from: Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27; N.Y. 


Keepinc Etsicatty ALERT AMID 
Rapw Rurat Cuance, by Shirley 
E. Greene. National Council of 
Churches. 25¢. 


Dr. Greene, who is Town and Coun- 
try secretary of the United Church of 
Christ, wrote this leaflet after studying 
the Department of Agriculture report 
(above). 

Dr. Greene helps readers to establish 
ways to consider the relationship of “new 
values”.in town and country with the 
eternal values for which the Church 
stands. (In connection with Rural Life 
Sunday, or at any time, it is recom- 
mended that this leaflet and Keeping 
Abreast be studied together.) 


Order from: Division of Home Mis- 
sions, National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


A Boy’s Witt. Council on World Serv- 
ice and Finance. 100 for $2. 


A Boy’s Will is a true story of a signifi- 
cant event of the life of Dale Sander. 
The story is reprinted from the Novem- 
ber issue of Together. 

The reprint has been prepared as an 
attractive folder for distribution within 
Methodist congregations. It may be used 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Service DEPARTMENT 

Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

—____ Family Week posters. 10¢, 3 for 
25¢. 

——_The Family’s Ministry in God’s 
World (new pamphlet #3034-C). 
12 for 20¢, 100 for $1. 
Our Family Stewardship (Card 
#3033-C). 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1. 

—__. The Earth Is the Lord’s (Chil- 
dren’s Day program 191-61-C). 
2 for 25¢, 10 for $1. 


Total Amount $___ 


Please send payment with order. 


Address 


in literature racks, for mailing to mem- 
bers, or to be handed out. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Be- 
quests and Gifts, Council on World 
Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., Chi- 


cago 11, Ill. 


Hometess No More, by Gerhard 
Hennes and Sonia Grodka. National 
Council of Churches. $1. 


This 126-page book is a study of refu- 
gee services written by two experts: 
Mr. Hennes, treasurer of the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief and for- 
merly with the Immigration Department 
of Church World Service, and Miss 
Grodka of the Church World Service 
staff, 

Church World Service (in which The 
Methodist Church participates) has re- 
settled 113,000 refugees since World 
War II. This study explores their integra- 
tion into American culture and church 


life. 


Order from: Church World Service, 
National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Keepinc ABREAST OF CHANGE IN THE 
Rurat Community (Agricultural In- 
formation Bulletin No. 215) U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 10¢. 

This is a survey of rural change as it 
affects farming and village communities. 
It deals with what the changes mean to 
people and their long established ways 
of life. 

In ordering, be sure to give both the 
title and number above. 


Order from: Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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PuRPOSES AND Procram (564-B) Board 
of Education. Free. 

This four-page brochure summarizes 
briefly the work and service of the Divi- 
sion of the Local Church of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education. 

It has been designed for use in 
churches. It gives a brief factual descrip- 
tion of our Methodist program of Chris- 
tian Education through church schools 
and of the services our denomination 
provides in support of this work. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


TV-Rapio Ministry LeaFiets. Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation. 
Free. 

Two new leaflets are ready for distribu- 
tion to congregations to interpret the 
Methodist Television-Radio Ministry. 

What Does That Mean, Dad? is a 
threefold leaflet (fits No. 10 envelope) 
dealing with the Television-Radio Minis- 
try in general. It gives special attention to 
new productions for children. 

Where’s Our TV Program? deals ex- 
clusively with the children’s fund within 
the Radio-Television Ministry. While it 
is designed in a juvenile style, its real 
target is the adult. 


Order from: Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chi- 


cago 11, Il. 


Cup AND Cuurcn, by Cawthon A. 

Bowen. Abingdon Press. $3.50. 

Dr. Bowen, for 22 years an editor 
of Methodist church-school publications, 
reviews the history of Methodist church- 
school curriculum in this book. 

His review begins with the very start 
of the Sunday-school movement, but 
gives particular attention to developments 
within American Methodism of recent 
years. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


CoMMUNISM AND THE NATIONAL 
Counci. or Cuurcues, by Donald 
Grey Barnhouse. Reprint from Eter- 
nity magazine. Free. 

One of the best analyses of the recent 
attack on the National Council of 
Churches through the Air Force Manual 
was made by Eternity magazine. 

This theologically conservative month- 
ly undertook an objective evaluation of 
the charges contained in the manual with 
respect to the Communist infiltration of 
churches and particularly the National 
Council of Churches. The result is a 
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vindication of the National Council and 
the debunking of those who had made 
the unfounded charges. 


Order from: Office of Information, 
National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


BLvuepRINT FOR REHABILITATION. Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 25¢ per copy. 

One of a set, this booklet contains a 
complete outline suggesting steps local 
churches may take to help both alcoholics 
and their families. It gives suggestions 
for study, discussion, analysis and action 
plus a listing of rehabilitation resources. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Cuoose You Tuts Day! General Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. 100 for 
$2. 

This is a review of the main points in 
the General Conference statement on 
disarmament. Also in the leaflet is a six- 
point challenge to Methodists to consider 
the issues and make decisions on action. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Wauart Can You Do For PEAcE? Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 100 for $2. 


Here are suggestions of what people 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


DirEcTOR OF INFORMATION AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Division of Higher Education 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


—_— Methodism’s Obsession with High- 
er Education, by Horace Gree- 
ley Smith. 50¢. 

—_—— Methodist Beginnings in Higher 
Education, by John O. Gross. 
50¢. 

—_— Martin Ruter: Pioneer in Meth- 
odist Education, by John O. 
Gross. 50¢. ‘ 

—___. To _Win the Long Conquest. A 
report on Methodist higher 
education 1956-60. Free. 

___. General Conference Actions on 
Higher Education, 1960-64. 
Free. 

—___A Perspective on Methodist 

Higher Education, edited by 
Woodrow A. Geier. $2. 


Amount enclosed 


who live in a democracy may do for 
peace. They can pray, read, live, speak, 
act, give and work for peace in many 
ways, determining that with God as a 
helper peace can be made a lasting reality 
among men and nations. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Peace AND Wortp Orper. General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
100 for $2. 


Here are excerpts from “Methodists 
Speak” regarding the one area of peace 
and world order. The text is taken from 
the official statement of the 1960 General 
Conference of The Methodist Church. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Aupio-VisuaLs FoR METHODIST 
Cuurcues. Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 20¢. 


This is a listing of all audio-visual ma- 
terials currently recommended by _pro- 
gram boards of The Methodist Church. 

Titles are organized under five of the 
local church commissions and there is a 
subject index. The catalog tells where 
materials may be bought or rented and 
at what price. 


Order from: Television, Radio and 
Film Commission, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


EVANGELISM 


METHODIST EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 

Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

The Marks of a Methodist, by 
Gerald Kennedy. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

—____ The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack 
B. Stokes. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ 
each. 

. I Will Uphold the Church, by 
Homer J. R. Elford, 15¢, 8 for $1. 

—____When Methodists Commune, by 
Charles S. Jarvis. 5¢, 100 for $4. 

___._The God Who Moves About, by 
Gerald Kennedy. 5¢, 100 for $4. 

___ Tell Me the Story of John Wesley. 
10¢, 100 for $8, 200 or more 6¢ 


each. 
Total amount of order $ 
[] Payment enclosed. 
[] Charge to my account. 


Name 


Address 














Loan Library 





Books recently added to _ the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Appleton, George, Glad Encounter: Jesus 
Christ and the Living Faiths of Men. 
Bainton, Roland H., Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace: a Historical Sur- 

vey and Critical Re-evaluation. 

Baker, Gordon Pratt and Ferguson, Edward, 
Jr., editors, A Year of Evangelism in the 
Local Church. 

Barker, Anthony, The Man Next to Me: An 
Adventure in African Medical Practice. 

Bollinger, H. D., compiler, The Student 
at Prayer. 

Bowie, Walter 
Trinity. 

Brown, Robert McAfee and Weigel, Gus- 
tave, An American Dialogue: a Protestant 
Looks at Catholicism and a Catholic Looks 
at Protestantism. 

Browne, Benjamin P., compiler, Christian 
Journalism for Today. 

Chang, Jen-Chi, Pre-Communist 
Rural School and Community. 
Chen, Theodore H. E., Thought Reform of 

the Chinese Intellectuals. 

Childers, James Saxon, The Nation on the 
Flying Trapeze. 

Corfield, F. D., Historical Survey of the 
Origins and Growth of Mau Mau. 

Cowan, Wayne H., editor, Facing Protes- 
tant-Roman Catholic Tensions. 

Dewar, Lindsay, The Holy Spirit and Mod- 
ern Thought. 

Drummond, Roscoe and Coblentz, Gaston, 
Duel at the Brink: John Foster Dulles’ 
Command of American Power. 

Harrison, Selig, S., India, the Most Danger- 
ous Decades. 
Holt, David R., 

Finance. 

Hughes, Langston, An African Treasury. 

James, William, The Philosophy of William 
James: Selected from His Chief Works. 

Jervey, Edward Drewry, The History of 
Methodism in Southern California and 
Arizona. 

Kuist, Howard Tillman, The Book of Jere- 
miah: the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
Laymon, Charles M., editor, The Interna- 

tional Lesson Annual, 1961. 

Lewis, C. S., The Four Loves. 

Lin Yutang, From Pagan to Christian. 

Love, Julian Price, The First, Second, and 
Third Letters of John. The Letter of 
Jude. The Revelation of John. (Layman’s 
Bible Commentary, V.25.) 

Miller, Samuel H., The Great Realities. 

Osada, Arata, compiler, Children of the 
A-Bomb: Testament of the Boys and Girls 
of Hiroshima. 

Phillips, J. B., God Our Contemporary. 
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Russell, 


Jesus and the 


China's 


Handbook of Church 


Salisbury, Harrison, E., To Moscow—and 
Beyond: a Reporter’s Narrative. 

Schilling, S. Paul, Methodism and Society 
in Theological Perspective. 

Thomas, G. Ernest, Personal Power Through 
the Spiritual Disciplines. 


Prater, Arnold, Seven Keys to a More Fruit- 
ful Ministry. 

Rhodes, Arnold B., The Book of Psalms. 

Ruskin, John, Selections and Essays. 

Autherford, Peggy, editor, African Voices: 
an Anthology of Native African. 





World Service Agency: April 


METHODIST WORLD SERVICE 


The two-color leaflet at right interprets the total cause of World 
Service. It is intended for use on World Service Sunday in 
April, as we near the end of the fiscal year. Pastors may order 
free copies for distribution to their congregations from the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 

i 

» World Service is a unified approach to benevolence giving. Through it 
our regular gifts support work in 12 major areas. 

Work supported by World Service includes missions (home and overseas), 
education, other forms of outreach and most of the program agencies of 
our church. 

e General Conference sets goals ($15 million a year nationally) and ap- 
portionments. For the apportionment of your conference and its half-year 
record, see THe Meruopisr Story for February, pages 33-35. 
* Each church receives an apportionment for World Service and Conference 
Benevolences. This represents its share in the conference World Service goal 
and also provides for hospitals, homes, evangelism and other work admin- 
istered by the annual conference. It is crucially important that each church 
meet its apportionment. 
» At the general church level, each World Service dollar is divided as follows: 
58.7¢ Div. of Peace and 

World Order 

Div. of Human 

Relations 
Board of Evangelism 
Board of Lay Activities 
Television, Radio and Film 

Comm. . 

Board of Hospitals & 

Homes 
American Bible Society... 
Scarritt College .. § 


e Fixed allocations (prior claims) are: Board of Pensions, $225,000; Pensions 
for Deaconesses, $50,000; American University, $250,000. 


e End of the fiscal year—and deadline for 1960-61 gifts—is May 31, 1961. 


To lead members of your church to an in-depth understand- 
ings of the aims and motives of World Service, use the film 
package, The Future Is Now. It provides for filmstrip show- 
ing and panel discussions in five commissions, followed by 
an all-church meeting with a 20-minute motion picture and 
further discussion. For information, write to: Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Ask your district superintendent about loan of the audio- 
visuals. Movie and filmstrips are for sale at the Cokesbury 
Store serving you. 


Board of Missions 
Board of Education 
Div. of Local Church 
Div. of Higher 
Education 
Negro Educational 
Institutions 1.3¢ 
Ministerial Education . 10.9¢ 
Board of Christian Social 
Concerns 
Div. of Temperance .. 1.6 


7.3¢ 
7.3¢ 


DEADLINI 


World Service topic for May: Schools and Colleges 
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YEAR-ROUND 
MINISTRY THE UPPER ROOM 


EASTER CAROLS 


early every church has a special devotional Easter can be one of the 
4 . most significant days in the 

phasis during Lent. With The Upper Room ng pong en rE = 

tractive (with its two-color 

cover) just the book for 

; ° > Sunrise and other special 

venient way to carry over this pre-Easter em- services. It contains 18 fa- 


many thousands of churches have found a con- 


; 3 R s vorite Easter carols and 
pliisis. The Upper Room has specially written hymns, plus worship 
: : , . services for Good Fri- 
an! selected meditations for the Lenten period, day, Easter Sunrise and 
Easter Day. 
bu: it does not stop with Easter. The same care May also be used as 
an Easter greeting. 
Single copies 20¢. 6 
for $1.00. $12.50 per 
100. Envelopes for re- 
mailing, 1¢ each. 


consideration is used with the meditations 

» every day of the year. Users of The Upper 
ym experience this. year-round ministry. 

‘ew members coming into churches appre- 

cia‘e guidance in their Bible reading, prayer and 

. _—_ LENTEN 


meditation. The Upper Room will encourage MEDITATIONS 
FOR YOUTH 


‘ : compiled by Maurice A. 
ship in the Church. Phillips y 


them in their daily devotions and regular wor- 


be sure you have enough copies of The Upper Lent takes on new mean- 
F ing and has lasting value 
Room to meet your needs for this time of year. when you seek to make it 
: so. This book contains 
Bulk orders of The Upper Room are 7¢ per copy meditations (selected for 
’ youth) from Ash 
Wednesday through 
Easter, plus one post- 


: Easter selection. 
address. All bulk orders are sold on consignment. Single copy 20¢. 6 


r for $1.00. $12.50 per 
@' now the copies you need, 100. 


when ten or more copies of one issue go to one 


ENLARGE YOUR MINISTRY 
* WITH LITERATURE RACKS 


This large rack will help you en- 
large your ministry of the printed 
word. Place at strategic points in the 
church. You may hang this rack on 
the wall or stand it on a table. Enam- 
eled in rich walnut color, the rack 
holds a supply of as many as 28 dif- 
ferent items. Arms to attach at each 
side are furnished free. Over-all size 
is 2714 by 33 inches. Lockable coin 
box. Shipped express collect from St. 
Louis, Missouri. Price, $15.00. 


| 


thape! Teihg cL 


a Upper LO 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions - 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s March 
back cover is a wood carving, 
“Compassion,” by Detroit Artist 
Walter Midener, depicting men 
helping their brother. One of 37 
works collected by Church World 
Service on the theme of human 
need, it reminds us of One Great 
Hour of Sharing, Mar. 12. 











PT UMENE tot TEN! 





